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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THe continuation of the Sheplerd’s interefting Journey will appear in 
our next. 

Tt paper upon the Strata of the fhore at St Andrews will likewife b: 
inferted. Communications of this kind, relating to Natural Hittory or 
Chemiltry, will be thankfully received from our learned and obliging 
corre/pondents. 


Tr remarks of A. R. on the Life and Poetry of Metaftafio, afforda 
good Specimen of Compoflition and Criticifm. 


Provipence, a Fragment, hath juft come to hand, and will find a place. 


SinCERUS’s communication, in anfwer to a Diffenter, hath juit come to 

hand, and although fome of his remarks have been anticipated, there are 
others which have not, and which entitle it to a place. 


Dr Faustus’s paper, on improving the prefent method of printing, 
before being inferted, muf underco a confiderable correction. 


Tue Author of the StriGures on a remark in Profeffor Stewart's Life 
ef Dr Robertfon will fee that we have ufed con! iderable freedon m with 
his paper. Had we not done fo, we would have been under the necellity 
of refufing ita place. We have alio changed the fignature, on accoul. 


of its having been already occupied. 


| 
eceived, and will be propery 
our Number for January 


THE Elegiac Verfes ficned G. have been r 
attended to. They will pr obably be infertec 
if not in that for next month. 

Te beautiful verfes of W. C. have been received, and will allo b 


ferted. 
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OF 


ROBERT BRUCE 


KINNATROD, 


OF 


MINISTER OF THE COSPELIN EDINEURGZ. 


BOUT the middle of the fix- 
teenth century, the reforma- 
ton of the Chriftian religion ad- 
v. need rapidly in Scotland. The 
ditiufion of gencral kuowledge, by 
npr of ancient lear ning, Was 
principal cause of this event; 

a mot tives of thofe men who 

accomplifhed the falutary underta- 
kine, were various in their charaer, 


and often unworthy of the caufe 
which they promoted. {t would 


perhaps require an extent of infor- 
which can {carcely be at- 
tained at this diltance of time, to 
«Hien the particular reafons of eve- 
in that ditinguthhed work ; 
a itil] iter to ie- 


yacltor ints 


parctethe vices trom the virtues which 


and place in their proper view 
the q 5 any individuai who 
exo led by the admiration of 
us touowers as a model of perfec- 
depredied by his enemies 


LALLTIEC Oo] 


sow the level of his merits. ‘Lhe 
Manners of the age were rude; the 
generally depraved.  Poli- 
tic. alc nteft had ler iw exalperated 
he minds of the nebles and popue 


\ 


lace, while the violence of ambition 
was transferred to religious opini- 
on, and triumphed in the extirpa- 
tion of its refpedtive adverfaries. 
Hence, toleration of a diffcrent tauith 
was unknown amongit cither the 
Catholics or the Retormed. The 
leaders of both were, in the eyes of 
their own fect, worthies, men ot God, 
prophets and oracles; but they mu- 
tually viewed their opponents as the 
vileitand moft reprobate of men 
The doétrincs of heaven, which 
either pretended to hold exclutive- 
ly, were drawn from ancient books, 
written in languages with which 
they were imperfectly acquaimted ; 
and this may 

the errors of uiderlt 
fequcutly of doctrnic, ar G 


Orten account 


CONR- 


every perfualion; but the perunaer 

ty with which they intrude thei 
Vide hog rap S a, Or ine 


hiftory of the Scots Woithtes; a book 
which records G 


reforimers ane ju loments Oo the! 


cutors, but 10 macCurat:, 2s to aiciibe 
tu Kebert bruce the icthers of 2 trai- 
ficking Popifh pricft of that name. 
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own opinions upon others, muft be 
referred to another fource,—the ac- 
tive principles of human nature, e- 
qually conipicuous in every exter- 
nal fiteation. 

Tue founders of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland, were men of 
the boideft chara&ecr and enterprite. 
Not contented with demolithing, 
gradually, the fabric of Romifh fu- 
peritition, they at once razed it to 
the foundation. The facrifice of 
the mafs, the worthip of faints ard 
angels, with every vanity which ig- 
norance had adored, or fuperftition 
invented, perifhed,inamcmentundes 
the ruin of their temples. But this 
precipitate reform, which could be 
fanGioned only by the cleareit con- 
viction of its propriety, was accom- 
panied with an intolerance of oppo- 
fition, and a miftaken idea of eccle- 
fiaitical power, which opprefied the 
nation, impaired the civil govern- 
ment, and in a few years overturn- 
ed the Church. 

Tre tubje& of the following me- 
Was a principal actor during 
the progrefs of the RKviormation. 
Defcended from a Baron of diilin- 
guifhed lineage, who could trice 
his genealogy irem a family which 
preduced the mot iluttrious of ail 
the Scotith kings, he received, by 
Lnth, a tradiuonel nght of au- 
thority, a more libeial education, 
and a larger than meft cf 
his affociates. Pofiefled of great 
Natural abilities. and qualified for 
a depariment in civil as well as 
religious aflans, he fuccefively 
enjoyed th 


«6favour, and hore 
the refentment, of jovereigns 


and, in both cafes, with cqual mag. 
nanimity.. His hiffery is the more 
Important, as it embraces the rie 
and fall of the Prefbytenan Church 
under the fame rcign, and prefents 
us with a view of the {pirit, the 
rulers, and meadures, by avhich it 
Was governed. ; 

bauce was the fecond. 
ion-of Sir Alexander Bruce of Airth, 
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Nor. 
in the county of Stirling, by Janes. 
daughter ot Alexander, fifth Lord 
Livingfton, and Agnes, dauchter of 
the fecond Earl of Morton, “His fa. 
mily was lmeally defcemded of 3 ca. 
Get of the houfe of Clackmannan, 


who, in the reign of James of 
Scotland, married the elde% daush. 
ter of William de Airth,* andes. 
ceeded to his inheritance. The PF 
Bruces of Clackmannay were defcen. 
dants of the lords of Annandak, JP 
and confeqnently of the family [7 


which produced the firt fovereign 
of that name, whefe only fon David 
Bruce, granted them the lands of 
Clackmannan in the year 1359. 
From his age at the time ot his 
death, as related by Calderwood, 
Robert Bruce was born in the year 
1554, but, according to another au. 
thority, in 1556. + His father, abs 
ron of the firit quality in the king. 
dom, had relinquilhed the caute of 
Popery ; but, like thofe of his own 
order, he was probably more intent 
upon the patrimony, than the wel 
fare, of the Church. Accordingly, 
find that he was occafionaliy engag- 
ed in feuds and contentions with bis 
neighbours. f His eldeft fon Was 
educated at home, in order to 
ceed him in his eftate ; but |} the fe 
cond he deftined to the law, at that 
time the only profeilon im Scotiand 
which was both lucrative and be. 
nourable. With a view to qualift 
him for the Dar, Robert was sent (0 


Paris, to ftudy, under the molt a 


* Vide Nimmo’s Hittory of Stitt 
fhiive 
+ Life of Tobp Living#ton, MS. 
t The 24th of Novemoer 1560» 
two on the afternoon, the 
Aithe and ve laird of Weems)! 
upoo ye heigh gate of 
and they and ther folio were 
verey Llowdey 
wes hart. one bath 
in Dalyel.’s Fragments of 
tle Biograph. Scoticana 
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roved civilians, the principles of 
jurifprudence. He return- 
ed from that city, and applied him- 
felf to the itudy of the laws of the 
kingdom; made a rapid progrefs 
in all the branches of legal know- 
kedge, and at lait began to conduct 
his father’s butinets before the 
Court of Seffion. That Court was 
then, like the other parts of govern- 
ment, corrupt and difordered ; the 
judges were appointed by the in- 
triguing intereit of the prevailing 
party; and juitice was too often 
perverted to derve the purpofes of a 
powerful litigant. In this ttate of 
the College of Juitice, the youthful 
mind of Robert Bruce conceived an 
averfion to the law. Alihough his 
father had, to ule the expreffion 
of tholfe times, got a patent enfur- 
ed for bis beg mate a Lord of Sef: 
fon, he openly declared his inten- 
tion to abandon the profeflioa for 
that of theology. The propofal ex- 
cited the difpleafure of both his pa- 
rents, particularly of his mother, 
who threatened to deprive him of 
the lands of Kinnaird, the appanage 
defigned for him out of the eflate 
ot Airth, in which he had been re- 
gularly infeoffed. She obliged him 
to renounce, in writing, his rights to 
that patrimony. He reigned his 
pretentions, with a tirmneis of reio- 
lution which marked every future 
action of his life; threw off the em- 
broideredyfcarlet drefs, which, at 

at period, was worn at Court; 
and repaired to St Andrews, where 
he immediately began the thudy of 

ecology, 

Tr is one of the acknowledyed 
Principles of the Chriitian faith, 
that a true mini(ter fhould be cal- 
led of God. The religion of Jefus 
Chrift cantiot be taught in putity 
y one who undertakes the care of 
fouls, as if he chofe a common pro- 
feffion. The firft teachers of the 


Sofpel refigned many advantages 


for the dogtrine of the Crofs. With. 
LYIV. 
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out pretending to explain the na- 
ture of his call, it is certam, that 
Robert Bruce believed himfelt cho- 
fen to preach the fublime and awe 
guit revelation given by God to 
man; and inno infance, through 
lite, did he a&t uatuitably with his 
preteniions. 

Berore proceeding to relate the 
eccleliaitical career ot Robert Bruge, 
a concife view of the opinions and 
fpirit of the Scotith church, at the 
time when he became a minitter, 
will prepare the way for explaining 
many complicated meaiures, both 
of the clergy and government. Be- 
fore the Reformation, the doctrines 
of Wickliife and Luther had fpread 
throughout the kingdom. Thereign 
of James V. had been ditgraced 
with execuiions of heretics, more at 
the initance of the church than of 
the government. Every funeral 
pile of a heretic was a fignal for af- 
{embling iollowers of his periuafion. 
The Cardinals, Archbtthops, and 
other dignitaries of theChurch, were 
contemptible for their vices, and 
hated for their perfecuting {pivit. 
The king died, leaving a daughter, 
diiqualiiied by her fex for repretiing 
the turbulence of fo many alpiring 
nobles, an intant, and therefore fub- 
jet to the views of a carelefs and 
bigoted regency, and the un- 
fortunate of all women, in being 
educated in that religion which her 
fubjects now detetted. Mary of 
Lorraine continued to rule her 
daughter’s kingdom, in which eve- 
ry noble afpired at mdepentence 
The Lords in the were preja 
diced in favour of Reform, they 
maintained preachers in their boufes, 
and jomed in a fecret league with 
the Englith court. Ther views 
were, to drive the French patty out 
of the kingdom, feize upon the 
church lands, expel the eitabitihed 
prelacy, and rule the nation at their 
pleaiure. 
their ouly object, muy be learned 

6 2. from 


‘That religion was not: 
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trom their conduét afterwards. But 
the minds of the preachers, and of 
the common people, were fincere 
and unanimous 1n extirpating eve- 
ry vettige of Popith beltef. The 
council and clergy endeavoured to 
oppoie their proceedings in vain. 
‘The preachers, befides the radical 
points which conttitute the diifer- 
ence between all the Popifh and Re- 
formed churches, taught their pa- 
trons * the tollowing doétrines,— 
1. That the form of religion deli- 
neated in the Geneva confeflion, 
was the only true, real, and apofto- 
lical religion of Chrift, exclufive of 
‘all others: 2. That the church, 
confilting of its miniiters, taken in a 
whole body, or lawfully reprefented, 
ts amenable to no power on earth: 
3. That kings may be refilted when 
acting contrary to the views of the 
church, and fored to execute the 
decrees of that church: 4. That it 
is the duty of all branches of the 
civil government to extirpate every 
fpecies of religious opinion not con- 
formed to the national itandard. In 
the firft of thefe doctrines, the Re- 
formers appear to have been right, 
though it is obvious, that the cone 
{ciences of many could not aijent toit. 
In the hands of both Papiits and 
Proteitants, the fame principle has 
produced the moit cruel and unwar- 
rantable perfecution. The fecond 
certainly juit, but the manner in 
which it was uled by the Reform. 
ers, tended to fubvert ali civil gO. 
yvernmem. third is founded 
ma gencral ‘enfe of the rights of 
the majority of a nation, whole re. 
gion, and, of courfe, whofe religi- 
ous policy, oughi not to be eppoied 
by its government; but even this 
is able to abuie. The fourth is 
perfecution: itieli in plain terms. 
Theie were the rigid ecclefiaiticul 


Vide Knox and Calderwood’s Hid. 
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axioms of the firft Reformers. 

ductive indeed of great and good 
coniequences, and afferted by a bo. 
dy of men, whofe purity of life 
fimplicity of heart, and zeal for the 
truth of the Gofpel, have not beer, 


furpafled in any country ; but of 


fuch a nature, in practice, as evi 
dently injured the caufe which they 
iupported. 

In the courfe of a few years, the 
whole tabrick of Popery was over. 
thrown. Tre Lord: of the Congre 
gation, a name given to the Protef. 
tant party, ravaged the kingdom, 
demolithed the religious houtes, and 
feized the patrimony of the Church, 
The firit General Affembly of Scot 
ifh minilters met at Edinburgh, is 
the year 1560, where a Parliament, 
held by confent of the Queen, ther 
in France, ratified the proceedings 
of the Reformers. The name ¢ 
Bifhop was allowed to remain, but 
in power, he was only a fimple m 
nifter; and all the prelatical de 
grees were abolithed. The kingdom 
was divided into diltricts, and ina 
few years after into parilhes. A not 
ous hatred of Popery was every 
where difplayed. The pulpits 
founded with the doctrines above 
mentioned ; the bulk of the nati 
acquired a fevere, rigid, and pe 
haps in fome meafure, a fanatic 
fpirit; though feldom have the mia 
principles oi Chriitiantty been mort 
faithfully received, or more gtit 
rally felt, than at that period. The 
leading defects of the clergy 


want of charity for thofe of a di | 


ferent opinion; a rude, inquifit 


ipinit, which pried into the 


of families, and of private 
contemptuous and imprudent po 


lic cenfure of the Sovereigas 

led to fedition and anarchy 
an improper diipoiition, 
obeyed by the Court, 10 
men of immoral or fastious chant 
ter, fuch as were many of the os 1 
of the Congregation,: 
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Withart or Hamilton. 
¢rrors of Mary are tuily acknow- 
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een, Murray, and others. Amongit 
the fathers of the Reformation, there 
was not to be found one mrnuter 
without virtue. Their doctrines 
were jevere, but their hives were 
pure ; and whenever the better 
art of that difeypline which they 
eftablithed dhall be lott in Scotland, 
the total fall of religion may be 
predicted with certainiy. 
Twenty years betore Robert 
Bruce was appointed to be a Mim 
fter in Edinburgh, the uniorrunace 
Queen of Scotland arrived m her 
native country. *Immediately upon 
her entering the palace, the * st 
fembly propoted to deny her the 
excrciie of her religion. It 1s not 
with a view of exciting refentment 
againit the Church, that the tact is 
mentioned in this place; for no 
biime cun be attached to thoie who 
acid upon the principles oi conici- 
uct, in an age which knew no tole- 
The hiftory by Knox ts a re- 
cord of the minds of the clergy on 
that occalion. But it is impoitible 
to read the zeal of the times without 
pry. The (Quecn, who was depriv- 
ec of the religion in which ihe had 
becn educated; infulted in her own 
Paiuce; told, to her face, by the 
clergy, that the was to be com- 
pelicd to do whac they pleafed. asa 
child compels his infane parent; tra 
duced under the name of fezebei in 
every puipit of her kingdom—was, 
mM reality, as much a mattyr, as 
While :he 


ledged, it does not appear that the 
Was ever guilty of periccudng the 
Reformed Religion. It ts nut im- 
Provable that ihe might have even 


> been converted to that faith, which 


the imprudence of the clergy ren- 


Bcered io unlike the offspring of 
mercy. 


The Earls of Murray, 
Morion, and Lennox, the 


* Vide Knox’s Hitt, p. 286, Fol, Edit, 
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addrefs to rule the Church, which 
had violently dethrea<d, tor their in- 
tereit, its Sovereipn. 

Mer Knox died in the year 1§72. 
After him. tae heads of the Re- 
tormed church were, Meiirs ont, 
Davidion, Lawfon, Baleanoral, and 
Robert Craig Roberce Rollock, the 
finit principal of the College of 
Edinburgh; ‘rbuthnot, principal 
ot o\perdeen, and Smeaton of St 
Andrew’s; and, above all, An- 
drew Melville, Profeifor ot Divini- 
ty in the New College of that city, 
with his colleague David Black. 
Melville was a man of the mott vio- 
lent temper, regardle(s of fear, andat- 
tached to the conititution of the Scot- 
ith church, in tts utmoit extent. He 
addretled, with equal boldnefs, the 
King and the meaneit of his fubjedis. 
He had ttudied abroad, and preach 
ed at Geneva, where he imbibed 
all the doctrines of Calvin and Be- 
za, the latter of whom was his in« 
timate tiiend. He returned to 
Scotland in the year 1574, after an 
abfence of ten years, and was ap- 
pointed principal of the College of 
Glatgow, by the General Atlem: 
bly. The Regent Morton, in the 
year 1576, when endeavouring to 
introduce ifpitcopacy, offered Mel- 
ville the rich parionage of Govan, in 
addition to his other offices, with a 
view to fecure his approbation of 
thoie mealures: but he rejected the 
offer wich icorn. Ina tew years 
alter, he was removed to St \n- 
drew’s, and made Proteifor of Di- 
vinity in one of the colleges. In 
the ailembly 1582, he inveighed 
bitterly againtt the encroachments 
on the liberty of the Aflembly, 
made by the King and Council, 
and, boidly advancing to the Coun. 
cil table, tigned the articies tor res 
drefs of grievances, prefented by 
the Commuilion of the Church. In 
the beginning of February 1584, 
he was jummoned to appear betore 
the Secret Council, for fecditious 

6Aa {peeches 
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mn. 
-@harge, declined the authority of 


fpeecites, in a faft-day fermon, by 
which he had offended the govern- 
He appeared, demed the 


any Civil Court m matiers of reli- 
_ gion, and appealed to a trial, at St 
diicrew’s, by his brethren, and the 
teilimony of his own congregation. 
The Univertity ient Mr Bruce, then 
a itwcent in theology and Mr Ro- 
bert Wilkie, with an atteitation, 
figned by 30 of that body, declar- 
ing his innocence. The Chancel- 
lor Arran,raged againtt his pretend- 
ed cbiiinacy ; but Melville, draw- 
ing a little Hebrew bible from his 
girdle, laid it on the council board, 
and, after declining the authority of 
the Court, boldly exclaimed, ¢ There 
are my mitrudiions and warrant; 
deve tf any of you can controul me.’ 
He was condemned to be impriion- 
ed in Edinburgh Caitle, during the 
King’s pleaiure; but, underitand- 
ing that he was to be dent to Black 
neis, a Caitie kept by Arran, his 
mortal enemy 3; while Arran’s horie- 
mien Waited for him at the Welt- 
port, he efeaped, and mn twenty-four 
hours, reached Perwick. Lawton, 
the tucccilor of Knox in the Church 
of Evmburgh, and his colieague 
Balcanqgual, founded his praiies in 
the pulpit, and remembered hun in 
the public prayers, to the great 
pleaiure of the people, and otience 
of the Court. 
Jortrt Bruce remained at St An- 
drew’s, til the return of his precep- 
tor Melville, who was permitted to 
reiun.c his ofhces in the year 1586. 
TheSynod of Fife having excommu- 
nicated Adamfon, titular Bithop of 
thatcuy, the Bithop retorted with 
a ientence ot the fame nature 4a- 
gamit Melville, and his nephew. A 
quarrel cniued between-the parties 
. attached to the prelate 
ters. Lhe IMelvilles wereagain fen- 
-tenced by the council to banifhment, 
An che of Angus.and Mearns; 
where i, was pretended they might 
check ihe Papifts. The Dean of Fa- 
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culty, and the Matters: of-the Col. 


ape Andrew’s, were 
Holyroodhoute, to “intercede 
their protclor; and Melvilic, was; 
fecond time, perinitted to return to 
his office, in which he laboured 
with great applauie, during ths 
winter of the year 1586-7. Multi. 
tudes reforted to the difputations of 
him, and his {cholar Bruce, who 
now debated on the comparative 
merits of Prefbytery and Epifeo. 
pacy, with fuch abilities and ener. 
gy, as icemed. to their audience, to 
decide that queftion. 

James VI. was perhaps the firg 
of his illuttrious family, that aimed 
in a fyitematic manner at arbitrary 
power. The barons were {till both 
able andwuli gto infult the Throne; 
but the Scotiih church feems to 
have laboured for complete ind. 
pendence. On both fides, the en. 
croachmcnt was great; and hence 
the clergy were perpetually afferting 
the liberty of the church, to which 
the Kine had ecenceived an 
fion. t is impoliible to defend the 
conduét of either party; the popv- 
lar odium, at this day, lies indeed 
on that Prince; but, whoever e- 
amines the hiltorics of Knox and 
Calderwoed, works compoied ty 
minttters of the Chureh, will 
ly diicover, that its difciptine ap- 
proached to tyranny. Charles I. 
and his two fueceifors, 
both the liberties of the Church and 
the people ; but his “ather only Op 
pofed a hierarchy, which had neat 
ly fabjugoted the Throne. 


Iw the beemuing of the vear 
the Mary, Queen oF deol 
land, was -condenined to die by the 
hands of the executioner. 
came to the Church of St Giles 
and, having cbliged Cowper 
miniiter, who, along with there 
of his brethren, had refufed top"? 
for hier, to defeend from, the ppp 
the titular Bifhop of St Andre’ 
performed that chwiitian duty.” 


zabeth was the idobof the 
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rian Clergy, who applauded her vi- 
olation a the laws of nature and 
nations, in the perfon of their un 
fortunate Sovereign. The mimi- 
ters of Edinburgh, for this uncha- 
ritable difobedience, were commit 
ted to Blacknefs Caitle, and the ci- 
ty wanted divine fervice tor a week, 
as neither Craig nor Vuncanion, the 
King’s chaplains, would fupply their 
place. At saut ihe news ot the 
8th of February arrived from Fo- 
theringay, and were received with 
joy by the minntry. 

Ow the 20th of June, the Affembly 
met at Edinburgh, and Meiville, the 
moderator, prefented to the brethien 
his pupil] Mr Bruce. He wasurged by 
the minilters to acecpt of the paitoral 
charge, in the place of Mr Lawion, 
who had been appointed, by Knox, 
as his iucceflor in the year 1572; 
but who had been obliged, along 
with feveral others, to flee into Eng- 
land, for approving of ¢ the ruid of 
Ruthven. fre died at London, on 
the 12th of October 1584. Mr Bruce 
ceclined to accept the charge Amp/.- 
citer, Dut promued to in the 
city till the next fynod, im order to 
ivy his abiliues for the facred oflice. 
Within a few weeks after, being 
pretent at the adminiftration of the 
jacrament, one of the minitters em- 
ployed in the fervice, defired Mr 
Hiuce to fit by him, and, after hav- 
ing dupented the ordinance in part, 
Wert out of the church, as if to re- 
turnin a fhort time. Initead of 
that, he fent word to Mr Bruce, 
that it he did not ferve the reit of 
the tables, the work mult ftop. Mr 
Cruce, not knowing the caufe of 
this, and iMagining the miniiter to 
have been taken with a fudden ill- 
heis, as the eyes of all the congrega- 


* Calderwood, p. 214. 

t The ruid, or expedition of Ruthe 
ven, wis a plot of certain Lords, io 
Carry oif the King, and after havin 
tonfined him ‘amongft themfelves, to 
oblige tum to ratify their own mea~ 
ances. (Anno 1582.) 
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tion were fixed on him,and many en. 
treated him to undertake the ferviee, 
proceeded to the remainder of the 
diipeniation. His gifts in prayer 
and exhortation were io powerful, 
that the emotion of his audience was 
fuch, as hud never before been 
known in that place. 

Iw the month of July 1587, 
Mr Bruce atcended the pulpit of 
John Knox, the tather of the Re- 
formation in Scotland. Inhim, the 
church acquircd a leader, poileiled 
of iplendid abilities, and knowledge 
of the world, a principal actor in 
the bett period of her hiitory, and a 
coultant and ftrenuous maintainer of 
her docivine and difcipline. The 
power and etheacy of the Holy Spi- 
rit, deemed to be prefent in his mi- 
niitry. Wice thrunk before the au- 
thority with which he rebuked it. 
The people flocked to him ; and the 
Court, naturally inclined to intereit 
and pleature, blended refpect with 
fear. 

Mr Bruce, on his accepting the 
paftoral charge, refuied to receive, 
in the ordinary way, the impofition 
of hands. ‘That ceremony, though 
certainly apo lolical, has not been 
contidered by the RetormedChurch- 
es, as eiiential to ordination; and 
many ot the early minifters had 
been admitted without it. He judg- 
ed the call of the people, and ap- 
probation of the minittry, the ma- 
terial parts of ordination; and as 
he had diipenied the facrament, he 
could not allow any ceremony to dit- 
annul that action. 

Tue General Affembly of the 
Church met at Edinburgh, on the 
6th of February 1588. It was con- 
vened exira ordinem, in order to take 
into confideration the ftate of the 
country, and its dangers from the 
Popith party. The Heet of Philip 
Il. King of Spain, had put to fea, 
and threatened the liberties of the 
whole ifand.. Mr Bruce was chofen 
moderator in that aflembly, the 
chief butinefs of which, was ¢on- 
ecraing Popith affociations. In the 
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ninth feffion, the Chancellor accuf- 
ed a minifier of the name of Gib- 
fon, for preaching, that the Kin 
had been the real caufe of all the 
evils brought upon the church by 
Arran; and that, if he perfifted in 
thofe meaiures, he would be like 
JFeroboum, the fan of Nebat, the latt 
ef his race. The Chancellor urged 
the ceniure of the church; the mi- 
niller was appointed to ftand trial 
in the ith ieilion but, failing to 
appear, he was judged contumaci- 
ous, and iu/pended during the plea. 
dure of the Court. On that night, 
the moderator thought he heard a 
voice jJaying to him, in the Latin 
language, £ Why haft thou been 
preicat at the condemnation of my 
fervant 

‘we Invincible Armada of Spain, 
in the months of July and Auguit, 
periihed by the winds and waters 
on the cvafts of Britain. On the 
thankfgiving day, appointed for 
this ceicflial deliverance, Mr Bruce 
preached, at “dmburgh, trom the 
976th pieim. The * two fermons 
on this iubject, were publifhed in 
359i, and dupiay a tlrength ot den- 
ument aad language ieldom to be 
met with in the writers of thoie 
timies. The ityle is animated and 
bold, and the arguments are pro- 
per and forcible. 

Ar this important crifis of affairs, 
there were three parties ta Scotland. 
The Popith faction confited of the 
Earls of Crawiurd, Huntly, Errol, 
and Bothwell, with their followers. 
The party of the Church, confilting 
of thote Lords, who had been ba- 
nifhed tur the Raid of Ruthven; 
many of whom had acted in the Re- 
formauon, and now depended for 
iupport on the Englifh Court. With 
theie, went the whole body of the 
Jeading clergy, and all that labour- 


Vide, Sermons by Robert Bruce, 
punted by Waldegrave, 1594. : 
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ed for the authority of th 

The laft was that of the derma 
compofed of the fecret favourers of 
Epitcopacy, the titular Bithops, and 
the immediate fervants of the 
Crown. The commition of the 
Church was appointed at this time 
to meet weekly, of which Mr Bruce 
was a principal member. The Pa. 
pilts were profecuted throughout 
the kingdom, by a regularly orga. 
nized body, with the utmott feve. 
rity. 

Ow the 17th of February 1580, 
the Queen of England tranfmitted 
to the King, the diicovery of acon. 
{piracy of the Popiih Lords, abet. 
ted by Spain. Huntly, Errol, and 
Bothwell, who were then at Court, 
were imprifoned, but with no great 
feverity. They found means of 
gaining the King’s pardon; but the 
Church infifted on their repentance 
in public, which, on farther conte 
deration, was diipenfed wiih. The 
King embarked at Leith on the 
22d of October, for Norway, in or 
der to meet his Queen, .‘nne of 
Denmark. At his departure, he ear 
neitly requefted Mr Robert Bruce, 
to make himfelf acquainted with the 
affairs of the nation, and proceed- 
ings of the council; profedling, that 
he placed more confidence in him, 
and the minifiry, than in the whole 
of his nobles. His Majelty was not 
difappointed in his choice, for the 
councry never had been in greater 
peace, than during the whole-ot 
his abfence ; though few months or 
weeks before pait without murdet 
or bioodthed. 

White the King was abfent, the 
Earl of Bothwell offered to Mr 
Bruce and Mr Robert Rollock, 1 
make his public repentance. © 
Tuefday the gth of November, 
the forenoon, he humbled hi 


in the Eaft Kirk, and in the Great 


Kirk in the afternoon. Rober 


Bruce preached a fermon “we 
Tim. chap. 22—265 which 
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‘nted in the collection, 1591, and 
abounds with good fenfe, in pomt- 
ed and elegant language. When 
the iermon was ended, the Earl of 
Bothwell upon his knees, contefled 
his difiolute and licentious life, and, 
with tears in his eyes, uttered the 
following words, ¢ L wald with to 
God, that I might mak fik a re- 
pentance, as mine heart craveth ; 
and I defire you all to pray for it.’ 
But it was the repentance of Efau, 
and foon effaced by greater enormi- 
tres. 

On the sth of January, a falfe a- 
larm of an invation by the Spani. 
ards was fpread through Edn- 
burgh. The citizens wore armour 
inordinary- A correfpondence be- 
tween Archbithop Bancroft, and an 
Englith bookieller, in Ed. .burgh, of 
the name of Norton, was detected 
by the clergy. It contained a fet 
of curious queries, relative to the 
itate of the church and nat:on, which 
evidently fhowed the defign of the 
writer. At that time, the Puritans 
in England, were treated by the 
Queen and Convocation with great 
feverity. The Scotith Church was 
oifended at thede proceedings, which 
the King was in a fhort time to di- 
rect againit the clergy themtelves. 

Mz Bruce received a letter from 
the King on the rgth of February 
1590, in which his Majelty profed- 
fed himfelf obliged to Mr Bruce 
while he fhould live, for the labour 
he had taken in keeping his tubjects 
in good order; and requeited him 
to perievere in that dart/e till his ar- 
rival, which would be ¢ like a thief 
mthe mghe.’ ‘The letter is charac. 
teriitic of the prolix, it not pedantic, 
Manner of writing peculiar to James 
Vl. Maitland, the Chancellor, ad- 
ded another, in which he fignitied 
to Mr Bruce, that his pains in Com- 
poling ditkerences, and obviating tac- 
tous perionss;had been nofmail occa- 
fion of the quietnefs boc guast ine 
ferregno, and thatthe Kang was well 
of it. 
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The Secret Council, on the 13th 
of March, at the mftance of the 
Church, granted a licence to Wal- 
decrave the printer, to print the Na- 
tional Covenant or Confeflion of 
Faith. The King and Queen ar- 
rived on the ad of May. She was 
crowned in the Abbey Church on 
the a7th, at which ceremony 
Meiirs. Bruce, Lindfey, Balcan- 
qual, and the Royal Chaplains were 
appointed to affiit. On the 24th the 
King came to the great Church, and 
returned thanks to Mr Bruce, and 
the Clergy in general, for the religi- 
ous and civil care of his kingdom, 
which they had taken 1n his abfenceé 
The minitters were in the height of 
favour, and full of hopes with re- 
gard to the extirpation of Popery 
and Epifcopacy, and of a fuil e- 
ftabliihment and provifion for the 
Church; hopes which were never te 
be accomplithed. 

On the gth of June 1590, Robert 
Bruce * was contracted in marriage 
to Margaret, daughter of James 
Douglas of Parkhead, who, a few 
vears betore, had killed James 
Stuart Earl of Arran, the inve- 
terate enemy of the Church. In 
this alliance, Sir Alexander Bruce, 
along with his fon, became bound 
tor a tuitable provilion to that lady 
during her life, out of the lands of 
which were anew beltow- 
ed on her hutband. This was the 
brighteit period in the lite of Robert 
Bruce, he was now high in tortune 
and in fame, in the confidence of 
his Sovereign, the Church, and the 


* Original Contract, penes J. Bruce 
of Kinnaird, ‘This deed is 
feribed by Kobert Bruce, minifer of. 
Corilt’s Evangeu, and Margate Dou. 
gias ; James Douglas of Perkhead, and 
Marion Deugtas his wité; James 
glas of Spo't, and James Richardfon of 
Smeaton, Laitiv, by Alexanier Bruce 
of Aarth, and his Ladys {anes ating. 
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nation. But many days of forrow 
were faft approaching. . 

The National Covenant, or Con- 
feffion of Faith,had been figned by all 
ranks in the begimnmg of the year. 
On the oth day of Auguft, the 
King came into the General Affem- 
bly ; and, after having promifed full 
ratification of the liberties of the 
Church, and his concurrence for pro- 
vifion of a fuitable ftipend in every 
_parifh, he rofe, uncovered his head, 
and with his eyes and irinds lifted 
up to heaven, broke out, as it were, 
in an extacy of thankfgiving to 
God, “ That he was born in fuch a 
time, as in the time of the light of 
the gofpel ; and that AH had honour- 
ed him to be King in fuch a place, 
and over fuch a kirk, the fincereit 
kirk in the world.” The audience 
were greatly affected with this de- 
claration of the King, and burit in. 
to prayers for the continuance of his 
life and government. In the year 
following, Adamfon, Archbithop of 
St Andrew’s, being in bad health, 
excommunicated, and reduced to 
great proverty, recanted his former 
opinions. He died foon after. He 
was a man of confiderable learning, 
and moderate principles; but un- 
happy in living in an age which 
knew no medium, either in politics 
or in faith.* 

On the 6th of June 159>, the 
King came to the Little Kirk to 
hear Mr Bruce’s fermon. Mr Bruce 
moved the queftion, “ What could 
the great difobedience of the land 


* See a curious libel on the charace 
ter of this Prelate, in Dalyell’s Auci- 
ent Scotifh Poems, Val. i]. 
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mean now, while the King was pre- 
fent; fecing fome reverence was 
borne to his fhadow while he wag 
abfent: and anfwered, that it mean. 
ed the univerfal contempt of his fub. 
He therefore exhorted the 
King “ to call to God, before he ei- 
ther ate or drank, that the | ord 
would give him a refolution to ex. 
ecute juitice on malefattors, altho’ 
it fhould be with the hazard of his 
life : which, if he would enterprize 
courageouily, the Lord would raife 
enough to affiit, and all his impedi- 
ments would vanifh away. Other- 
wife (faid he) you will not be fuf. 
fered to enjoy your crown alone, 
but every man will have one.” 

Tue Parliament, on the 5th of 
June 159°, pafled the long expec. 
ted and conclufive aé&, by which 
Prefbytery was eftablifhed as the re- 
ligion of Scotland. It included a 
ratification of the /iertes of the 
Church, of her genera/, and Provin- 
cial Synods, Prefbyteries, and Sef- 
fions, with the abrogation or expla- 
nation of all previous acts inconfif- 
tent with the fame; and ordained 
prefentations to benefices to be direc- 
ted to Prefbyteries, who were there- 
by impowered to collate, and put 
order to all ecclefiaftical matters. 
Maitland, the Chancellor, promoted 
this ftatute, in order to appeafe the 
clergy, who threatened to profecute 
him for the concern he had in the 
murder of the Earl of Murray, by 
the hands of the Earl of Huntley. 
The whole affairs of the Church 
were at that time conducted by Mel- 
vil and Bruce; and to them it 1s 1 
debted for its eftablifhment. 


(Te be continued. ) 
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STRICTURES on Mx LAING’S DISSERTATION on 
POEMS or OSSIAN. 


(Continued from p. 805.) 


V-~ Criginal of the Poems, p. 399- 

We now come to the rife and 
origin of the poems. Mr M‘Pher- 
Jon, it deems, encouraged by Wikies’ 
Epigoniad, &e. publithed the High- 
lander at Edinburgh in 1758, four 
years before the appearance of Pia- 
gal. “ he diicovery of an Epic 
poem, by the tranflator of Offlian, 
is itfelf the Itrongeft proof that the 
author, not fucceeding in poetry 
proteiledly modern, atcribed his 
iublequent produdtions to a re- 
jiote antiquity, to enfure a more 
i.vourable reception, and attract 
iwe public atiention to their merit. 
ut the argument becomes 
oi, it it fhall appear that the fame 
plot, and inflated phraieology, the 
iame imagery and incidents are re- 
peated. and preferved in the poems 
of Oifan.””? The Highlander is a 
beautiful poem ; and, from the ttile, 
may be ealily known to be the pro- 
duction of one acquainted with the 
original poems, of Ofiian, fimilar 
imagery and incidents frequently 
Qceurling, as pointed out by Mr 
Lag. I remember, long ago, of 
hearing gentleman, if 1 mif- 
take noty. mentioned in one of Mr 
Lainy’s notes, that Mr M‘Pherfon, 
on hearing that Mr Stone was col- 


lecting, began alfo to-dearch after 
the old oems rehearfed by the 
Highlanders. A few fragments 


hrit collected, fuggefted to him the 
idea of writing the Highlander, 
which he publifhed accordingly ; 
arid’ dike: thereafier, having 
thown fome tranflated fragments ot 
Vou. LXIV, 


Offan to his friends, they prevailed 
on him to prbliih them. This pub- 
lication heing much approved cf, 
he was afierwards induced to make 
a farther iearch in the Highlands, 
whe: difcovering a great many 
more, he was enabled thereby to 
pubitih a very confiderable collec 
iion. This hiilory then believed, 
and trom any thing Mr Laing has 
faid, I have no reafon to doubt of 
it now. Dr Smith bas faved many 
more of thefe poems from oblivion ; 
and were we to believe Mr Laing,’ 
they, too, mult have been forged, 
to corroborate the forgeries of 
M‘Pherfon. 

As to what is faid of the tranfla< 
tor’s ob{cure and indigent fituation, 
&e. (p. 407.) It feeins rather the 
overflowing of a rancorons heart 
than an argument. What may have 
raifed his fury againit Mr M*Phers 
fon, I know not, neither do I fupe 
poie he knows himfelf,— 


Non amo te Bithyne, nee poflzam 

Hoc tentum poflum' dacere, amo 


Me Laine next adduces Tin- 
gal, as already. tketched, qut fram 
the-Irith ballads, and. traditions of 
his battles with Maerme'aad soulierss 
That many ot Otlian’s poems may 
have reached Ireland, no body can 
deny ; but that lingal was firft 
{ketched out there, is not to proba- 
ble. The very name Finga’s or 

ael, i. ¢ Fion the Ca/edontaa, 
6B mak<s 
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makes againft it. Thus, in the 
Tiomna Gbuil/ ot Smith, he is called 
Fionn-Ghael to ditinguith his coun- 
try. We have Fingal in Barbour’s 
Written 505 years ago. Boe- 
tidus calls him “ Finnanum filium 
Cocli, Fyn Mac Coul vulgari voca- 
bulo, Scotict fanguinis. an Irith 
poem quoted by Mr M*?herfon in 
Cathleda, his father is called Comhal 
na 4lbing or Comhal of Albion ; 
and im another pocm, part of the 
original of which is given in’a note 
on Temora, Cairbar threatens to 
hunt on the hills of Albion, and 

ary the tpoil to Irelands; and 
Uicar replies, that next day he 
would carry the ipoils of Ireland 

io Albion. Neither has Mr Laing 
dard that M‘Pherfon went to Ireland, 
ep iregments; but that two 
aiter his retreat to the High- 
lands, the poems of Ofhan were 
prepared for the prefs,”’ io the ori- 
ginal moult truly have been found in 
Scotland; and that they were Gae- 
fic poems, not Irth, we may guefs 
trom Laine’s note, (p. 393-) where 
ne days, * That there are ome MS. 

‘aniiguity in the Highlands, Ihave 
no doubt, but thefe are evidently 
{rith, as the charaéters are neither 


famutar to the Highlanders, nor under 
by ther best scholars,” 

As to the criticiims in note, 
{p. 407.) fome of them are not 
worthy of notice. —Otheis prove 
that M*‘Pherfon muft have tranfla- 
ted from origimals, as he copies in- 
cidents and expretfions, which, had 
he been fabricator, he never would 
have done. It is evident, 
trom what is faid in the note, and 
from what we oblerve throughout 
M‘Pherion and Smith’s collections, 
that there were various oral re- 
hearfels and different readings of 
ihe old poems, both in Scotland 
and Ireland: In like manner the 
Scots and Englith editions of Chevy 
Chace differ materially, as well as 
ome other ballads noticed by Dr 
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Piercy. As a man of tafle, Mr 
M‘Pherfon would no doubt chufe 
the belt edition ; and when he found 
a good tragment, he might weave 
it in with Fingal or Temora; be. 
fides, ’ts not impoffible that he may 
have helped the language at times, 
and glotled over ridiculous inci. 
dents. As to the Maid of Craca, 
“ the on/y fragment, fays Mr Laing, 
for which there 1s the least authority,” 


but which, he fays, differs from the 


lrifh one, the probability is, that 
M‘Pherion found out a better edi. 
tion than the one imported to Ire. 
land, which might be corupted by 
Irith bards ; and Caledonic names 
of places tranfpofed into thole of 
own country. It will be no- 
ticed, however, that the lrith poems 
were hardly ever heard of, till after 
M‘Pherfon’s were publithed. 

VI. We now come to /mitation, 
(p. 40g.) to which | have already 
fpoken in the beginning.  Imita- 
tions have often been dreamed by 
critics, where none were intended. 
The Spedator diicovers a great iim! 
larity between Virgil’s Aineid and 
Chevy Chace, although every body 
mutt fee that, where circumiiances 
and incidents are alike, the relation 
of them falls to be fimilar. Lord 
Piercy’s {peech over Douglas, 1 
compared to that of Aineas over 
Laufus, when it may be equally 
compared to David’s Lamentation 
over Saul and Jonathan. Men ot 
genius in every age and clime, when 
painting from nature, muit ule 
lar ideas, and in defcrbing a wat- 
horie, although entirely ignorant of 
Job, may ipeak a fimilar language. 
‘Thus we fee Hetiod and Othaa 
fpeaking alike of the plaintive cry 
of the crane before a ftorm, and 
both mentioning the cuckoo of the 
of the Spring. A late Anti-jacobin 
Review has noticed the great tim 
larity between Bruger and Burns, 
and adduced ftanzas fo like, that we 
can {carcely help thinking that ya 
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one had copted from the other ; yet, 
‘tis morally certain, that not one of 
them knows of the others writings. 
The idea of the hawks of heaven 
feafting on the flain, would as na- 
turally occur to Oftfian as to Lod- 
bock ; and female-beauty be equally 
admired by Solomon, Ofhan, Ti- 
bulius, and Milton. In every na- 
tion where round thields were uled, 
their poets would naturally com- 
cet the moon to a thteld, and a 
fuield tothe moon. Jn thort, were 
comparifons to detect imitations, 
we would have critics to affert, that 
the 4th Eclogue of Virgil was motlt- 
lv borrowed irom the 11th chapter 
of Laiah. 

L find nothing unanfwered til 
Wwe come to p. 420, and 421, where 
the following quotation is given 
trom Offian: * ‘The people are like 
the waver of Ocean, like the leaves of 
Morven, they pals away ia 
ruftling blatt, and other leaves litt 
their green heads.’”? Now, although 
fimilar ideas may {trike Homer, Ho- 
race, or any other bard, yet there 
duch a fameneis in Horace 

- Haecres 

Hiarredem alterins, velut uada fuper- 


Vent 

Ut tonis probos Mulantur in 
aQnuos 

Prima cadunt. 


That [am almofl tempted to think, 
Mr M‘Pherfon had this pailage in 
view at tranilating, although it may 
truly be otherwtie, As to Cuthulin 
reclnmg, under Tura’s wall 
nine centuries before towers or 
tles were ercéted in Ireland,” | may 
enly antwer, that a qwad/ may be 
compoied of turf or wood, as well 
as of itone, 

Wauar is faid ahout the temb of 
Canbar and Bratlalis, (p. 424.) is 
pretty itrong evidence of fome little 
treedom taken by Mr M‘Pherfon in 
tranflaiing, although we can fay but 
litthe till we fee the originals. Tne 
yew was not then a funeral plant, 


nor did they bury in church-yards, 
Yews, in a country where indige- 
nous, might no doubt {pring up upon 
graves, efpecially the 
or Juniper, which rifes more rapid- 
ly trom the feed, and which I take 
to be the yew here. 

THe courtthip of Evirallin, (p. 
427.) he fays, is taken trom an ore 
ginal Lrih ballad, part ot which he 
quotes, and contrais with Olftan, 
Bat it has alveady been noticed, that 
that there are a variety of editions 
of the poems, tome ot them very 
correct; but whether this is the cale 
with the pretent, or that M‘Pherton 
embellithed his tranflation, I can. 
not with certainty fay, though Iam 
rather inclined to think the Ivith 
ballad is an incorrect edition. The 
fame may be faid as to the Inith 
ballad of St Patrick and Oilan: tt 
ivems,a latecompoliiion, attiril, per 
haps, given from a treacherous me- 
mory, after hearmg iome of Offian’s 
repeated. ‘The like appears to be the 
cate with the other Iriih bailadsmen- 
tioned. We find trom ae thar 
Otlian’s poeins have been much adul. 
terated by later bards or repeaters, 
and tome of them interfperfed with 
proiatc tales. Ox Diarmid, he tays, 
tue common editions are ablurd and 
extravapant. The death of Diar. 
mid, m the one — by himflels, 
1 think is little better: Of wh ich, 
he fiys, in a note, " Since the above 
was wiitten, a gentleman of my 
acquamtance, (Ur Campbci.,) 
told me, that he had lateiy the en- 
riolity to call, into his room, an old 
highlander, who cauld repeata nume- 
ber of Olhan’s poems; and read to 
him the tran/iatiea of this poem, to 
fhow how it corretponded with his 
recital, He was perfectly Satisfied 
with the correfpondence til the Doc 
tor came to the pafiage relating to 
Diarmid’s death, when the k nachie 
cried out, that there the translator was 
qrong, and gave his own edition of 
the paffage, which I have not yet 
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had an opportunity of procurine.” 
In a note upon Cathula, Dr Smith 
furnifhes us with an edition of the 
Maid of Craca, as he fays, perhaps, 
not the leaft correét, but which dif- 
fers a little from M*Pherfon’s. In- 
deed he has given us various read- 
ings of other poems, fo that thofe 
in Mr Laing’s hands, may be fome 
of the mutilated and ablurd pieces 
of Urfgeuls, or late rehearfers of 
Offian’s poetry, mentioned both by 
M*Pherfon and Smith. 

VII. We now come to the fpe- 
cimens of the Erfe original, (p. 
431.); andhe premifes, “ That*the 
authenticity of Offian depends on 
an hiftorical theory, of which the 
poems are inverfely the sole proof. 
The ancient Caledonians, whether 
Scots or Pitts, were aborizinal Gaels, 


retiring northwards from the: 


Cimbric Celts and Belgae, peopled 
Scotlandand Ireland tucceilively,and 
whofe legitimate defcendants, the 
prefent Highlanders, jecured by their 
mountains from an intercourfe either 
with the Saxons or Danes, initead of 
being a recent Irith colony, have pre- 
ferved their primitive language and 
poetry upwards of fifteen centuries 
pure and unmixed.” = Now that the 
poems of Offian are inverfely not 
the fole proof, is evident from what 
Mr Lamg himfelf has faid in a note, 
(p- 386, viz.) that “ Aboriginal 
Gaelic names of mountains are 
preferved in Wales,” which is cer- 
tainly another inverfe proof. ‘The 
Jearned Sir James Ware, too fhrewd 
to follow the Irifh fabulifts, obferves, 
(Antiq. Hib. c. 2. As to the firtt 
inhabitants of Ireland, their opinion 
feems to me the mott fatistaétory 
who deduce them from Britain, by 
reafon of its vicinity and the eafi- 
nc.» of its pafiage, as alfo from the 
conformity of their language.” 
Camden fays much the fame. (Gib- 
fon’s Ed. col. 966.)—Sir W. Tem- 
ple (Introd. p. 23.,) and Sir W. 
Petty (Polit. Anat. p. 101.) Lhuyd 
in Wefh preface fays, * Nor was it 
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only N. Britain that the Guvdhali. 
ans [Gael-daoine, or Caledonians,} 
have in the moft ancient time in: 
habired, but alfo in England and 
Wales; whether before our time, 
Or co-temporary with us, or both, 
is what cannot be determined. But 
to me, it feems moft probable, that 
they were here before our com. 
ing into the ifland, and that oar 
anceftors did, from time to time, 
force them northward; and that 
trom Kintire, Galloway, and the 
Ife of Man, they pailed over into 
Ireland.” — Rowland’s Mona Anii- 
gua, (p. 342.) and Lhuyd, mention 
ieveral places in Wales bearing Gae- 
lic names; and the latter, in his MS. 
additions to Cambden, article Coer- 
narvonshire, Obierves, that it is cur- 
rent among them and the inhabttants 
of the mountainous part of Breck. 
nock and Radror, that the Hiber- 
nians or Guidhelians anciently pot- 
feffed thefe countries. See alto 
Lhuyd’s Adverfaria adjected to 
Baxter’s gloffary. 

May not all this be farther vouch- 
ed from hiktory. In Celar’s days, 
the Belge only poffeffed the fouth- 
ein coast, atid the Caledonian wood, 
into which, if we believe Florus, (lib. 
3. cap. 10.) Cefar chaced the Bri- 
tons, was not far to the northward 
of London. In Pliny’s time, how: 
ever, the Caledonians feem to have 
retreated, and the Caledonian wood 
mentioned by him, (Lib. 4. ¢: 16.) 
was, as Whitaker thinks, in’ Lin- 
colnthire or its neighbourhood ; and 
in the days of Agricola, the Cale- 
donians were found ftill farther to 
the northward.—Sir Wm. Pettys 
( ut Supra) thinks Ireland was plan- 
ted in Cefur’s time * irom Brita, 
as navigation was but ill under- 
{tood before it: That Carrick-s er- 
gus may always be fecn from Scot- 


*® This probable, from what Tacitus 
f2ys, that in his time a fineie legions 
with a few auxiliaries,-wourd fave 
mattered aii Ireland. 
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land, and a fmall boat may row 
over in three or fonrhours: “ That 
the country about Carrick-Fergus 
is iar better than that of Scotland 
oppofite: That the chief bifhop-feat 
of ireland, and probably the frsé, 
is near thote parts, are all notori- 
ous tads: From all which, it is 
probable, that Ireland was firit 
peopled from Scotland.’? Here 
then, are farther proots of the Of 
fan theorv, deduced from hiitory, 
reaton, and common fenfe. 
bur then, fays Mr Laing, (p.43t ) 
appears from in{pecting their vo- 
cabulary, that the Inth is a mixt 
language, of which a large part is 
derived from the Saxon or Latin, 
turcugh the medium of the prietts. 
1 ac that the Teutonic 
; partly introduced by the Bel- 
who purtited the Gallic Celts 
mito Ireland, whom they had ex- 
pelled trom England, and incor- 
orated at length with the people 
they fubdued. An admithon fo re- 
wenant to the authenticity ot OF- 
fan, which ditclaims the migration 
ererein of the Highlanders trom 
can avail] the tran{lator no- 
timo; but the Iriih, it is laid, ts 
the seitltiied and was once the unt- 
verial, language of the earth.” 
Gaelic exhibits words 
Mmiiar to the Saxon, Lain, and o- 
tier tongues, is not denied ; and if 
tance makes it a mixed 
Janguage, all languages on earth 
are mixed. The 
that there is no language hitherto 
bnown, but what has fome words 
fimilar to another; and that the 
words Sa Viry are tO 
- traced in almoit every language. 
‘he Gothic nations, as conquering 
and incorporating with the Celis ot 
the continent, would naturally pick 
up fome ot their words, and wiee 
versa—hence a fimilarity between 
th em. Now, admitting al i this 5» and 
even that the Belgae tollowed the 
Gael into Ireland, ‘itill we have no- 
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thing repugnant to the authenticity 
of Offian. Bui how does Mr Laing 
learn that the Beleae drove the Celts 
to Ireland, that they might poilets 
England alone, and yet—wouder- 
ful, they no tooner had done fa, 
than they followed them to Iveland, 
and incorporated with the very pea- 
ple they drove out of England. 
‘Lhe Celts could more catily have 
come to Scotland, than to s479 them- 
delves over a wide channel from St 
; betides, all this happened 
lone previous to St Patrick’s days ; 
and Mr Laing has remarked in two 
ov three places, the improbability 
of the Irith hithory betore his time. 
As to the Irith beine the primitive 
and the univerlal language of the 
earth, IT can fry nothing with cere 
tamty on the fasject. ‘Lhe learned 
hnow, however, that was once 
the language of the great bulk of 
Lurope. As to a durge part of it be- 
ing from the o In the firit 
place, it 1S tulle, as to @ large parr. 
Secondly, each nation might ptck 
up fome words trom the other at an 
eariy period; and when the Saxons 
afterwards fettled in Britain, it is 
pretumable the Britons being 
long under the Romans and the 
moit learned, might firll have taught 
them the ule ol letters, and fo n2- 
turally conmunicated at fame 
time fome of their words: That 
they had Scots and Inrtih ele a- 
moug them, is alto afcertamed by 
bede, and the iniroduction of fome 
Gacite words, would be the natural 
contegnence. 

He favs in a note, (p. 432.) that 
the imali number of Highlasders 
at the prefent day, refutes the idea 
that Ireland was peopled from Fin- 
tire, rather than trom the Englilh 
coait. How he comes to particu- 
larite Kintire, while Port Patrick 
and the Galloway coali was moxce 
in the way of the Celts, I know not. 
Why confine the Gael to the High- 
Jands? The whole of Britain, m 
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Cefar’s time, was filled with Celts, 
excepting along the coaft oppofite 
to Belgium ; and fo late as Major’s 
days, the half of Scotland {poke the 
Gaelic, (Lib. 1. cap. 8.) Neither 
can he draw any argument from the 
fmall number of Highlanders at this 
day. Let him look back to the days 
of Tacitus and of Severus, and fee 
how powerful the Caledonians then 
were. 

In the fame note, {p. 432.) he 
fubfumes the ancient account of the 
Gauls, and makes the Belgae, Ger- 
mans. ‘The Belgae Celts and Ac- 
quitani differed in language, or ra- 
ther in dialed, as Strabo tells us; that 
this was only in dialeét as to the 
Belgae is evident from Cefar, who 
fays that mos/, not ali of them, came 
from among the Germans, ocr at 
Jeaft from beyond the Rhine, “ Rhe- 
numque artiguitus tranf{duGos,” fo be- 
ing /ong incorporated with the Celts, 
they had fo far adopted their lan- 

uage as to differ only in dialect. 

He denies that the Erie lanzuage, 
(p- 432-) was that of Scotland in 
the days of Malcolm III. although 
the nick-name given to him by his 
fubjecis was pure Gaelic, Ccan-more. 
Turgot fays, in his ite ct Margaret, 
that the king was obiiged to be her 
interpreter in a grand council of the 
nation. The auther was contem- 
porary with Malcolm, and {peaking 
of the king, fays, “ Qui quoniam 
perfecti Angloreum finguam atque ut 
propiam noverat, vigilantifimus in 
hoc conciio partis inter- 
pres extiterat.”? his 1s tranflated 
or glotled over by Laing in the fol- 
lowmg words: “ The King, ina 
national council, acted as interpre- 
ter between the Scots: priests and the 
Queen” adding, to aid the falichood, 
that the Culdees were generally Irith 
priefts. Now, there ts nota fingle 
word of pricsts in the original !—At 
no period, but the one mentioned, do 
we hear of Malcolm as an interpre- 
er; the Queen hadnewly come from 
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England, where fhe had lived for 
ten years.—She knew nothing of 
Gaelic or Scots, while he, from a 
long refidence in England, could 
{peak the Saxon, as Turgot fays; as 
well as his own language. Befides 
Major, (Lib. lil, cap. §.) when he 
mentions the circumftance of Ed. 
gar Atheling and his fitter’s land. 
ing, fays, that Malcolm, « Eps 
Anglos intelligens, ad naves de. 
{cendit Anglica, sua lingua ntaba- 
tur, quo in illa tempeitate apud 
Scotos erat rara.’”? Mr Laing, who 
feems enamoured of deceit, inftead 
of tranferibing ‘Turgot’s words, 
tranfcribes thote of his late anony- 
mous abridger, edited by Surius, 
wherein idioma is put for lingua, but 
this deferves no notice, feemg Tur- 
got was contemporary with Mal. 
colm ; befides, Surius himfelf fays 
of the abridgement, © fylam in 
gratiam le&eris nonninil elimavi- 
mus.” So we know not whether 
to impute Idioma to Turgot’s a- 
bridger, or to his editor. 

Ir is more than probable that Mal- 
colm and his Queen, with the feveral 
reiugees from England, firit, intro- 
duced the Enghith language then on- 
ly in part known to Maicolm’s fub- 
of Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Weitmoreland ; and that 
it {oon became the Coust language 
appears from Ardchinnechan, the 
Gaelic name of the place where 
Margaret landed, getting alter 
the name of the Queen’s Ferry. Ii 
the hiitory af St Regulus was wrti- 
ten, as was thought, in 1140, then 
fo old appears the name of Queens 
Ferry. By the bye, this hiltory which 
we have in }?inkerton’s appendix to 
vol. i. fupplits us with feveral names 
of places in Fife that are pure Gae- 
lic, the undoubted language of the 
Piéts. It will alfo be noticed, that 
in the author’s time, though the 
Englifh was the court languages 
the Gaelic was ftill that of the vul- 
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as Scotorum Epifcopus, he adds, 
“« fic et nunc guogue in vulgari et com- 
muni locatione Escop Alban, (1. e. Epif- 
cop. Albaniz appellantur.” — It 
izems, however, that in David’s 
time, Englith words were creeping 
more into ufe, as in his charter to 
the Abbacy of Dunfermline, among 
many Gaelic words, we have alto 
the word fhirum or thire, and imith- 
tun, undoubtedly Englith, We 
have alfo Vuyet, Albus, as a witnels, 
by which I think one White an 
Englifhman is meant. Indeed we 
learn from Leflie and others, that 
in Malcolm’s reign, a great num- 
ber of Englith families came along 
with him; many afterwards took 
refuge here from the Conquer- 
or, and many more in after reigns *. 
Our kings alfo held Cumberland 
and other parts in England, hence, 
among others, a charter of Mal- 
colm iV. in chartulary of Glafgow, 
is addrefied, ** Francis (Normans), 
et Anglis (Northumbreans, &c.) 
Scous, Wallenfibus (Cumberland 
people), and Gaveleniibus (Gal- 
loway men.”’?) From Jofcelin’s life 
ot St Mungo or St Kentigern, it 
appears that in the author’s time, 
«nmo 1180, the Gaelic was ftill well 
underitood at Giafgow, as in the 
Prologus, he mentions an old life 
of St Kendlegern in that language, 
* Codiculum autem alium filo Sco- 
tico dictatum reperi ;’? and in his 
lite of the Saint, he ‘aes Serva- 
nus the Piciuih faint of Culrofs in 
Fite, ipeak Gaelic, by calling St 
Mungo “ Kyen-Pyern quod inter- 
r cay pitalis deminus.”? doly- 
ife is a tranflation of Domus 
Sandi crucis, at any rate a late 
word, and may be Faghih. Dry- 
burgh and Newbattie, from whence 
derived J know not. If Anglo- 


* Indeed R. Verftigan afferts, that 
on the Norman invafion, and iafolence 
to the Englifh n obility, many of them 
fied to Scotland, and introduced 
the Englilh tongue, 
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Saxon, the meaning is rather ridi- 
culous. As to the Welfh words he 
mentions in the lowlands, ail of 
them are Gaelic excepting Cacr, a 
word more ufed by the Welth. It is 
probable the word Caer was origi- 
nally the Gaelic Carr, as in Carn~ 
wath, Carntyne, Carnbee: nor is it 
improbable that a few Belgic fettlers 
may have introduced it in the time 
of the Romans, as in Carlaverock. 
We now leave the note, (p. 434.) 
and reiurn to the text. * Each word, 
(fays he,) in the poems of an obvious 
and inte derivation from the Saxon, 
Greek, and Latin, wili be vindica- 
ted as derived by thofe languages 
from the Celtic tongue.—They 
who maintain that the Greek Ty- 
rannus and the Latin Rex from 
Rego, were adopted trom Tiarna, 
and igh a king, may believe that 
dux and comes are derived from 
Duke and Count.” i mean not to 
defend the primitivity of the Gaclie 
tongue, asl can only fpeak conjec- 
turely upon it and without evidence, 
Certain [ am, however, that there 
are many words in the Gaelic fimi- 
lar to the Greek and Latin; burt 
whether the latter originally derived 
them from the former, or the former 
from the latter, or both from one 
original, 1 cannot pretend to fay. 
One fource from which the Gaels 
may have derived their Greek words, 
may be found in Marccilinus, Lib, 
xv. cap-g. From which it appears 
very probable, that many Greeks 
at an early period mixed with the 
Gauls, previous to the Phocean co- 
lony of Marfcilies. Indeed, the ear- 
ly Greeks were well acquainted with 
navigation™, and furmed fettlements 


all 


* Dr M‘Pherfon laughs with Strabo 
at the account of ‘TVhule by Pytheas of 
Marfeilles, a place fix days ‘fail from 
Britain, in the fkirts of the frozen 
ocean, neither earth, fea, norair, but 
fumething lixe a compodition of all of 
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all around the Euxene, and even the 
Palus Meotis, among the Sythae 
and Sarmatae, and alfo among the 
Getae and other Thracian nations, 
among whom the Gauls had alfo 
made fome iettlements. Nay, Taci- 
tus talks of Greek imferiptions in 
Lower Germany, and Richard of 
one 112 Caledonia. 

NEITHER are we ata lofs as to the 
Latin words in the Gaelic tongue, 
we can eafily account for words of 
ecclefiaftical origin, and for others 
intermixed with the Welih, nay, e- 
ven with that of the Gaclic, were it 
not that the Irifh ule the fame words. 
}am theretore apt to believe with 
Mr M‘Pherfon, that the Umbri, 
who were Gau!s, were the ance(tors 
ef the Tutcans and Sabines, and 
in part of the Romans, and hence, 
Guelic words in the Latin. 
know that latterly they borrowed 
many Gaclic words, and many more 
may have been borrowed in their 
earlicr connection with the Gauls. 
Befides Piutarch tell us in AMario, 
that at an early period, the Celte 
had expelled the T'yrhani, and pof- 
feiied themiclves of the beft part of 
Tialy, and fo might introduce Celtic 
words. 

THe afinity of the Gaelic with 
the Saxon and Teutonic is eafily 
underftood. Mott ot Europe. from 
the Celtica Lytarmis or promon- 
tory at the mouth of the Obey to the 
itraits of Gades, and ealtward from 


them, fomewhat like the lungs of the 
account greatiy cari- 
eatured by Stiabo vei “tis very iinga- 
bar thet a fate traveller dpeaks fome- 
thang uke it, W éarreat, Harris’s Col, 
p. 563, fays, he and his crew 
went upon a field of ice near N. Zem- 
bla, much woncering at the firange- 
neis of it; on thetop it was full of east’, 
and not like the other ice, being ofa 
perfect azure colons like to the ikv, 
Which Cauied great contention among 
us, tome faying it was icc, others fro. 
wen dand, At was clole to the ground 
in x$ fathoms water. It is probabie 
fomething ot this kind occaicned the 
remarks oi Pytheas. 
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the ocean to the Euxine was former. 
ly pofieifed by the Hyperborei, Cel. 
tae, and Cimbri—All Celtic people 
branched out into various tribes 
and dialects. Some of the Sarmate 
their neighbours, originally a Sey. 
thic or ‘l'artarian race *, having on 
or about the retreat of the Cimbri. 
Teutones, &c. to the fouthward, 
feized upon their poffeffions, there- 
after gradually fpread themielves 
over Scandinavia and Germany, 
creating a mixed people, and as 
It were a new race, tpeaking for 
a time a language neither Celtic 
nor Sarmatic, now known by that 
of Gothic or Teutonic. In the days 
of Tacitus, the only remains of the 
proper Celts were the Helvetii, 
Bou, Ubii, Gothini, Aeitii, and 
forme others. And in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaul, the invaders were 
fo far incorporated with the Gauls 
as to have the name: of German: gi- 
ven them by the Romans, fays Stra- 
bo, as if drethers to the Gauls. 

Mr Laine offers two obierva- 
tions, (p. 433.) The firlt, that 
as the Celts have peculiar names for 
the objects of nature, while the terms 
of art or abttra@ ideas are the fame 
with the Latin, we mult conclude, 
that the latter inftead of being deriv- 
ed by the Romans trom a barbarous 
people, were adopted by the Celtx 
fiom the Latin; and adduces cean, 
head; hand; grivn, fun 
lich, Moons carraigy TOCK, which 
have no affinity to other lunguages; 


* Mr Laing will no doubt carp at 


he Scythac Vaitats, which 
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to quote convinemyg 
thonty for what i havetaid. Marceiimus 
deicribing the tuxine compares 
it toa Sythian bow, which he defersbes, 
Can arcus gent luis flexis 
r eotur hattilabus, Scythict soa vel Pat- 
th ci carcumductis utrimque 
pandis et patulis cornibus,” 22 
cap. 8.) Now, this is no other than 
the bow of the ancient snd modern 
‘Tartars, as may be feea in every BY 
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and then he adduces /obhar, a book ; 
iitir, a letter ; Aazham, to read ; and 
sgriobam, to write, (from liber, hi- 
bera, lego, feribo,) to difprove the 
early preteniions of the Irith to let- 
ters.” "The obiervation ts juft, and 
the confequences drawn very natu- 
ral. Carraig, however, is alfo a 
Welth word, from whence the Eng- 
liih have derived their crag, I be- 
lieve ufed in no other diale& of the 
Gothic. As to the derivative words, 
we may notice that /abhsar, a book, 
comes trom the Gaelic; “abhbam, to 
read, not /::dham, as he writes it, 
to appear liker /egers. Litir, may, 
for ought I know, be derived from 
litera, and introduced by prietts ; 
but {criobham, to write, comes not 
from seribere, but from serrob, a 
feratch, and {criobam to. fcratch, 
the firlt writings being naturaily 
icratchings on a wall, ftone, or 
flate. 

‘Vue fecond obfervation is, That 
terms common to the Celtic and 
Saxon mult be derived from the 
‘Teutonic, if diicovered among thefe 
nothern nations, who had no inter- 
course wiih the Guel, whom they expel- 
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led or confined to the west of Europe.” 
From what I have faid, and from 
what Mr Laing, (though cautious 
in his expreffions,) here fays, it is 
evident that the Gothic tongue mutt 
be intermixed with Celtic. France, 
Italy, and Spain derive many of the 
Latin words incorporated with their 
language from the old romanized 
inhabitants, the conquered. Where 
then can be a doubt of Germany 
and Scandinavia having in like man- 
ner Gaelic or Celtic words in their 
language. Lhuyd, (p. 32-) tells us, 
that there are a great many Gothic 
and Teutonic words m the Welfh, 
Armoric, and Cornth, as is evident 
from Mannoir’s Vecabulary, which, 
as there were three different migra- 
tions fiom Britain to Armorica, a// 
before the coming of the Saxons, fhows 
the words act to he lorrowed from 
them. Now this mutt either be ows 
ing to the event mentioned by Mr 
Laing, or that both people drew 
their language from one and the 
fame tount, as has been the cpinion 
of many, and not without reaton. 


( To be Condiaued.) 


Jo the Editor of the Scots Magazine. 


-- 


Sir, 


[N your Magazine for May, you 
cid me the honour of inferting an 
of mine, on an Ejtablithed 
Religion, And in your lait Num- 
ber, that paper has been brought 
under review, by “ A Difenter.” 
With your permiffion I fhall con/i- 
der his arguments, under the two 
heads, to which it appears to rie 
they may be reduced, firft, That a 
National Eftablifament, fuch as is 
the obje& of that Effay to vindicate, 

Vou. LXIV. 


is neceffarily adverfe to that freedom 
of opinion, and of difcullion, which 
is eliential to happinefs, and to 
truth ; and fecondly, Vhat it aece/- 
farily debates the mind of the teach- 
er, rendering him credulous, un- 
principled, and hypocritical. 

Mucu has been written upon li- 
berty, as well religious as civil. 
The fubject is uaturally elevating, 
it has rouled and employed the moit 
vigorous talents; ‘and: ecrtamly 
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gulate his religious belief, and to 
enjoy its profeflion, when contiftent 
with order, without interruption or 
controul. Over this right, no go. 
vernment has command, becautfe its 
exercife is not injurious to any right 
of another, and becaufe no humaa 


will no farther enter upon it, than 
is neceflary to elucidate my argu- 
ment, and place it upon that liberal 
footing, upon which alone I am 
anxious it fhould ftand. 

Upon this head my opponent has 
reafoned, as if my argument was 


4 i | hoitile to liberty of opinion; as if power can deprive man of the mo. 
WA Bait it encroached upon the dree exerciie ral attributes of his nature. 

ot reafon, and menaced that fublime confider as fundamental 

4 te ney privilege of the foul, to hold con- principles, and if it had been clear. 

Hid verfe with its Maker. it does ty out by my opponent, that 
ee gee | not warrant fuch an interpretation, they are inconfiftent with the opie 
iF | | that it does not inculcate a fcheme  nion I have advanced regarding an 
necefari/y produdive of fuch effets, Ettablithed Church, I thould not 
| 4 | | | will, I think, be fufficiently appa. have relumed my pen in {upport of 
| | | rent, to any one who gives himfeif a doétrine condemned by the mot 


the trouble candidly to appreciate 
it~ If 1 have vindicated the utility 
ii. of a National Church, I have uted 

Hi no prie(tly art to veil the abufes of 
its authority. principles I have 
| advanced are equally adverfe to 
bigotry and intolerance, and whilit 
they fupport the legitimate rights 


forcible deductions of reafon. Sut 
where, let me afk, does this incon- 
fiftency appear? Is it merely be- 
caufe 1 maintain the right of go- 
vernment, to eftablifh and fuppor 
public teachers of religion and mo- 
rality ? Does it thence 
low, or have I any where advanced, 


of government, they are not at war 
with the fentimeut of the poet, 


that government has a right to con- 
troul, or civilly difquality thofe, 


om that who do not liften to the eflablithed 
teachers, or fubmit to their regula. 
‘eT i Yielded reafon {peaks the foil a tions? No fuch inference can fairly 
be made, and I readily admit, that 


is to be enforced. Nor does this 
conceflion preclude me from {up- 
porting the right of government, 


oP — government has no right to decree 

(POM, articles of faith, or frame a religious 

if church and flate have fometimes 


combined in an unlawful warfare 
againit opinion, 1 have declared 


fuch meaiures to be * Violatians of 
the ligitimate ends of an Ettablith- 
ment ;” to be foreign to its nature, 
which is moral initruction; and 
perfectly unneceffary cither to its 
efficacy or fupport. It did not fall 
within the view of my Eifay, to vin- 


derived from its nature and end, to 
eftablifh and maintain public teach- 
ers, not of any creed emanating 
from a legiflative aflembly, but of 
that religion or creed, to which the 
majoriiy profefs their adherence ; 


in whi 1 their hopes and 
sho their feaes; and by which alone, 
plenitade Of their powers... the national mind can be influenced 
‘ 4 ; my opponent has wonderfully mi- as &. The 
Gaken ite to moral rectitude of conduct. 1: 
aken Its import.in maintainingthat . olle@ well 
he infitur: illuttrious Vattel, if I recoile 
4 the inftitutton which it recommends, lear 
1 places this argument m a 
! is fubverfive of the fundamendal light, but as I have not, at prefent, 
right of an intelligegt being, to re. accels 
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accefs to his work I can only refer 
to the chapter “ On Religion,” in 
his well known treatife on the Law 
of Nations. 
Tuus far do I affert the rights of 
overnment in matters of religion. 
Againit all thofe abufes by which er- 
ror is canonized, my proteft has 
already been entered. ‘That there 
may be an eltablifhed clergy, with- 
out any violation of liberty, without 
any preference obnoxious to reafon, 
has, in my apprehention, been fully 
made out. And, that government 
ought to eftablifh fuch an inititu- 
tion, appears to me to refult from 
that definition of its duties which 
my opponent has laid down, “ The 
way in which government ought to 
operate,” fays he, “ 1s by the pre- 
vention of evil.’? Now, there is no 
propolition more generally admit- 
ted in the reafonings of the moraliit, 
than that the mott efficacious me- 
thod of preventing thofe numerous 
evils, which diforder fociety, and 
embitter the lot of man, is in- 
ftruction in the duties of morality. 
As, therefore, the end of govern- 
ment is “the prevention of evil,” 
and as this end can only be accom- 
plihed by moral initruétion, it ne- 
ceflarily tollows, that government 
ought to purfue thele ends, by 
means at once direct and eficctual. 
THERE is, therefore, an evident 
utility, of a moral and political na- 
ture, in the fupport of an inftitution, 
whofe aim is the initruction of the 
public, recommended by matives 
the molt powerful and commanding, 
with which the mind can be imprei- 
fed. And, if we are to condemn 
thofe fyitems of modern legiflation, 
in which religious inftruction is 
made an object of government, 
what muft we think of the lawgi- 
vers of antiquity, who, with fimilar 
views, made the fine arts an object 
of ftate; and, perceiving the in- 
Suence of mufic upon manners, em- 
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ployed themfelves in regulating by 
law the notes of the Athara. 

My opponent has waited much 
argument to prove, that a National 
Eftablifhment mult neceffarily desrad: 
the character of the teacher, by ren- 
dering him unprincipled and hypo- 
critical, I am not fond of argu- 
ments priora, to eftablith fads ; and 
his reafoning would have been more 
acceptable, and more to the pur- 
pofe, had he employed his pen to 
fhow, how the pattor may preferve 
dignity and purity of character, and 
become pofieiled of that knowledge, 
which his functions require, without 
the Support of government. My 
opponent indeed refers to the Uni- 
ted States of Amceiica, where, fays 
he, “ I fee religion flourifhing in its 
molt genuine iplendour,’” without 
an eftablifhed clergy. 1 with much 
he had produced hts authorities ; 
for not having, at prefent, accefs to 
the fources from whence this infor- 
mation mult be drawn, it is not in 
my power to afcertain how far it is 
correct. My memory, however, 
certainly deceives me, if recent tra- 
vellers give it the danction their 
report; tor J can recollect inilances 
in their narratives, where churches 
have been converted into barns and 
ware-houles *. And this appears 
to be a very equivocal mdication 
indeed, of the * Cen "lite fplendour of 
reigion””’ Great fimplicity of man- 
ners, and little refinement m the 
luxurious arts, mult prevail in that 
State, where the minifters of reli- 
gion enjoy that refpectability, which 
the nature and dicnity of their ia- 
cred functions require, without the 
interpofition of government. Up- 
on government, therefore, when to- 
ciety is far advanced in refinement, 
much in this cafe depends; and 
that, notwithftanding the affertion 
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of my opponent, that Chriftianity 
owed its progrefs to “ the oppojfition 
of governments and tyrants.” I 
am not inclined to enter into this 
queftion ; nor am I qualified to en- 
large upon it, being only fo far ac- 
quainted with the hiftory of the 
Church, as to enable me to with 
with Bacon, “ ‘That the virtue and 
fincerity of it, were according to 
the mafs and quantity +.” I thail 
only itate, that we are far removed 
from the miraculous ages, and that 
it appears to me, the cauie of relt- 
gion will be mott effeQually ferved, 
by proteding its miniters. 

[ris only by means of an eflab- 
lithment, that duficient inducements 
can be held ont, for men 
to embark in the clerical proieilion. 
Profetiions are eitimated by their 
advantages, and they will be fought 
after, m proportion to their reipec- 
tabilitv. But what mducements 
has the divine, without the fupport 
of the State, to devote his days to 
the fludy and labours of a proteiion, 
which the vices of mankind render 
odious to them. He, whofe em- 
plorment is the reformation of tfo- 
ciety, mutt, of all others, be inde- 
penucnt. 1s neceliary, to give 
to his mitructions that torce, dignity 
and effect, which their importance 
require. It 1s neceflary, to give 
him that ferenity and confidence, 
with which, in this miniftry of vir- 
tuc, the vicorous exercitt of his 
powers is alone compatible. 

hefe advantages can be 
attained, without the fupport of go- 
vernment, to me appears improba- 
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tife their favourite Occupations; and 
fubject their follies and vices to the 
ftern reproof of a pure and fublime 
morality? Deprived of the counte. 
nance of that clafs, whote morals, 
trom the contagion of example, are 
the mott important to fociety ; the 
preacher mutt take refuge with the 
vulgar; contaminate the dignity of 
his occupations, by this unnatural 
alliance ; become the object of elee- 
moiynary donations, and obtain the 
little importance which he enjoys, 
by kindling the flame of enthutiafm, 
or fanatic zeal. 

Hypocrisy, fays the Didenter, 
is the vice of ellabluhments. Burt 
where, let me aik, not the 
but the philofopher, who has made 
human nature his fludy, where is 
this vile affectation of viriue moit 
likely to be tound? Not in hin, 
furely, who profeiles the religion of 
his country, but in the zealous fec- 
tary, who, to attract the admiration 
ot the multitude, aileds a more 
guarded deportment, and a fuperior 
danctity. Such men are diltingutth- 
ed by a religious grimace, foreign 
to human nature, and cheretore 
julily fuipe&ted.  Oevlier, nom meitor, 
were the words of Tacitus, m com- 
paring Pompey with Cefar; and 
the obfervation may be fately ap- 
plied to thote Diifeniers, who hold 
an eltabltihment necetiarily incom- 
patible with thoie  virtres which 
they arrogantly appropriate to 
themfelves. The argumenis, by 
which my opponeut labours to 
prove that hypeerily and want ot 
principle are of the efience of an 
ellabliihment, appeur to 7 
indeed. They are, too, of tliat 
crimonious qualiy, Which ma 
Dryden affert, That tectaries 
were born with teeth, goul-mouthed, 
and feurrilous fic m their infancy *.” 
Fie reprefents the eftablihed teach- 
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er, as preaching what he believes to 
be falfe or unintelligible, becauie he 
is paid; and he gravely afferts, that 
becaufe there are a numbcr of 
creeds, profefied by different eftab- 
lifhments, which cannot all be true ; 
the man who embraces “ any one m 
avhole,’? moult be dithoneit in his 
heart, and incapable of teaching 
thofe virtues to others, which he 
cannot himéelf poffefs. I with much 
this gentleman had furniihed us 
with his definition of a creed; or 
with an index expurgatortus of thote 
productive of this baneiul 
hypocrity. Does not the Diifenter 
prorefs a creed? And is there lefs 
variety of them among that muiti- 
plicity of feéts, thofe genera and 
ipecies, which, to ufe a phrafe of 
Mr Burke’s, beautify the Aortus 
jiccns of ditlent.” 

By a creed, I underftand certain 
articles of religious belief; and, 
provided no man is compelled in 
his choice, I fee no reafon to brand 
him with the imputation of hypo- 
crify, who adopts or teaches one m 
preference to another. That more 
regard were paid to unity of reli- 
gion, and that national creeds had 
a view to that falutary end, is in- 
deed devontly to be withed ! That fo 
much imtolerance fhould prevail in 
ettablifhments ; for I do not exprefs- 
ly vindicate any exilting eltablith- 
ment; that human frailty fhould 
ever debate an inftitution fo benefi- 
cial and fublime, is matter of regret 


to every eandid mind. That go- 
vernments fhould, in an enlightened 
age, continue their fanction of mea- 
fures, pardonable only in the mino- 
rity of reafon, ts equally to be la- 
mented by the friend of liberty and 
peace. And, whillt the indignant 
hifttorian of a future, and perhaps 
{till more enlightened period, thall 
pourtray thete abufes, in their ge- 
nuine colours, to an enquiring po- 
{terity, he will not fail to cenfure 
thac {pirit of captious diffent which 
characterifes the prefent day ; and 
to repeat the advice otf the Delphic 
oracle, which we are informed by 
Xenophon, when confulted on the 
belt form of worthip, uniformly re- 
turned for anfwer, “ Conform to 
the efiablifhed worthip of your coun- 
try.” 

Sucu, Sir, are my fentiments ; 
and I thall not, hereafter, fill your 
page, with farther controverly re- 
garding them. I have no connec- 
tion with the Church, and am not 
interelted in the difpute. Ihave no 
fervour of attachment to any efta- 
blithed creed ; no religious animo- 
fities; thinking * the tilent worfhip 
of the moral heart,” to be that which 
is moit approved by the Deity. 
What I have ftated is matter of 
private opinion; and, for my own 
part, have no helitaiion to with, 
with Origen, “ That even the De- 
vil may be faved.” 


028. II. 1802. 


For the Scots Magazine. 


ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL OBLIGATION. 


FROM the intereft which men 


quences of moral action, the ftudy 


‘oult neceffarily take in the confe- of ethics has been more general, in 
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every age, than any other. The 
rules which regulate the proceed- 
ings of rude tribes, as well as the 
more perfect fvftem of laws by 
which civilized nations are govern- 
ed, are all founded upon ethical 
principles. Bat the manner in 
which the ftudy hath been hitherto 
conducted, has retarded the progrefs 
of moral icience. ‘The order of na- 
ture hath been inverted, and men 
have begun to ftudy caufes, when 
they fhould have been obferving ef- 
fects. It is only by a long and per- 
fevering attention to the operations 
of the mind, as they appear to our- 
felves, and as they have appeared 
to others, that we can arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of the different 
principles from which each of them 
proceeds. If, from a few particular 
obfervations and experiments, we 
attempt to form general conclufions, 
it is not poflible that our-conclufions 
can be accurate. 

Anp to this circumftance the de- 
fects in the ancient mode of philofo- 
phifing ought wholly to be afcribed. 
Their genius and opportunities 
were in moft departments of {cience 
egual, if not fuperior to ours, but 
they proceeded upon a plan which 
was radically wrong. In_ phyfics, 
they formed a theory, and then at- 
tempted to explain all the pheno- 
mena of nature according to that 
theory. ‘That ingenuity which, by 
a proper direction, might have led 
to the moit important difcoveries, 
by the trammels of a fyftem, was 
exerted in ulelefs {peculation, and 
in puriuits which retarded, intiead 
of promoting, the progreds of icience. 

In morals, too, the fame plan 
was puriued, and was productive of 
the fame effects, ull Socrates ap- 
peared, and gave a new turn to 
moral invettigations. —Relinquifh- 
ing the unintelligble fyftems of his 
predeceflors, and conducting his 
reafonings in a plain and familiar 
manner, he exhibited morality in a 
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more engaging drefs than fhe had 
ever before affum-d. he is 
faid to have bro: ht phulofophy 
down from heaven, »nd to have ine 
troduced her to the iociety of mea, 
The great obje@ of his philofophy 
feems to have been, by connecting 
the principles of morality wiz thoie 
of religion, to apply them to the 
proper regulation of the condud, 
According to him®, the firft princi 
ples of virtuous conduét are the laws 
of God; and this opinion he fi. 
ported by obferving, that no man 
departs from thefe principles with 
impunity. He left no writings be- 
hind him, but his followers were 
numerous, and became the founders 
of the celebrated Greek fe&s which 
afterwards arofe. 

‘THE two great qneftions of the 


fects were, What are the founda. 


tions of virtue? and what are the 
diftintions betwixt good and evil, 
happinefs and mifery +.” To folve 
thefe queitions was the great end of 
the different fyftems of morals that 
were afterwards invented. Their 
defe& conlifted chiefly in falte 
or partial principle of moral obliga- 
tion from which they tprane, and 
by which they were diiting.: ied 
from each other. hey contutved 
many excellent precepts, blended 
indeed with fanciful notions ; and 
with refpect to arrangement and 
ftyle, they are Rill contidered as mo- 
dels of imitation. 

Parwaps one of the caufes why 
the improvement of moral {etence, 
in modern times, has not kept pace 
with that of phyfics, may be owns 
to the more advanced fhate of 10- 
rals in the ancient world. At the 
revival of learning, the phyfical 
{cience of the ancients was found to 
be fo imperfect and erroneous, that 
men were under the neceflity of be- 
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ginning the ftudy anew. In fuch a 
{ituation, the ijound and comprehen- 
five principles laid down by Lord 
Bacon, gave a proper direction to 
the * ‘gation of philofophers. 
P ceeding upon them, they have 
gratualy arrived at a degree of 
improvement, which none of the 
ancicnt nations ever attained. Fol- 
lowing the flow, but fure fteps of 
incuctive reafoning, they have now 
reached an eminence from which 
their view of natu-e is enlarged tar 
beyond its forme: imits. 

lw morals, he. ver, the cafe was 
fomewhat different. The ancient 
fyi}; ms, though founded upon erro- 
neous principles, were yet replete 
with 1nitru€tion, an? contained che 
juftelt moral maxims. Hence, the 
rettorers of learning, unwilling to 
defert the path in which they had 
gathered fo many flowers, attempt- 
ed rather to modify and arrange 
them, than to purfue the tedious 
plan pointed out by Bacon, and a- 
dopted by philofophers, in the im- 
provement of phytical fcience. 

THe doctrines of Grotius, in his 
celebrated treatife on the Laws of 
War and Peace, in which he endea- 
yours to point out the caufes of a 
juit war, the duties of nations in a 
of hoftility, and the obligations 
Which arife in a ftate of peace, are 
fuppofed to have been fuggetted to 
lim by the plan ef Lord Bacon *. 
but he appears not to have under. 
ood the fimple method of philofo- 
phifing taught by chat eminent man; 
tor he embaratles his reafonings with 
unnccetlury diiplay of learning, 
ind frequent appeals to authority. 
“The views otf Bacon were more 
fucceisfully realized by Montefquieu 
in his Spirit of Laws, whofe com- 
prehenfive views of government, 
aid of rights, are explained, as they 
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regard the fucceffive objects and ii- 
tuations of civil fociety *.” 

Wuite the attention of men was 
thus beginning to be directed to phi- 
lofophical purfuits, their curiofity 
led them to examine the foundation 
of moral obligation. Although a 
marked diltinction betwixt virtue 
and vice had been perceived, and 
though there was a wonderful agree- 
ment refpeQing thofe actions that 
were virtuous, and thofe that were 
Vicious, yet the origin of the diftince 
tion had not yet been fatisfactorily 
explained. The invelligations of 
philofophers were not found to ter- 
minate in the difcovery of the law 
of morality as a law of nature, fit- 
ted to afcertain and explain the great 
rights of citizens, und of nations.’ 
The writings of Mr Hobbes intro- 
duced this fubje@ to the attention 
of the moderns, which, on account 
of its novelty and difficulty, foon 
recommended itfelf to the curiofity 
of {peculative men, and gave rife to 
the different theories which charac- 
terife the later iyftems of moral pht- 
lotophy. 

Accorpinc to Mr Hobbes, felf- 
love is the foundation of moral ob- 
ligation +. He ifuppotes, that the 
natural ftate of mau is a flate of 
war; that he is urged into fociety 
merely by a regard to his own wele 
fare 3 and that he coniults the hap- 
pinels of other’ folely with a view of 
fecuring his own. ‘lo ufe the words 
of Dr Smith, * Society becomes ne- 
cellary to him, and whatever tends 
to its tupport and wellare, he conti- 
ders as having a remote tendency to 
his own mtereit; and, on the con- 
trary, whatever is likely to diturb 
or deitroy it, he regards, as in iome 
meafure hurttul or pernicious to 
himielf. Virtue is the great fup- 
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port, and vice the great difturber, 
of human fociety. The former, 
therefore, is agreeable, and the lat- 
ter offenfive to every man.” Ac- 
cording to Hobbes, the diftinétion 
betwixt virtue and vice is merely ar- 
bitrary, being wholly regulated by 
the inititutions of civil government. 

AmonGsr the many ftrong ob- 
jections urged againit this theory, 
in almoft all our fyftems of philoio- 
phy, and particularly by Cudworth, 
ia his treatife entitled “ Eternal and 
Immutable Morality,” there is one 
which feems fufficient to overturn 
the whole theory. Were telf-love 
the foundation of moral approba- 
tion, in proportion as men appeared 
to be influenced by this principle, 
their conduct would be entitled to 
proportional approbation: and 
where it was wanting there could 
be no virtue, becaufe; however 
f{plendid actions might be, if they 
did not fow from felf-love, they 
wanted the very thing which gives 
virtue its diitindliive chara@er. But 
we find the opinions cf mankind 
directly oppolite ; for the merit of 
aGions diminifhes in proportion as 
they are thought to fpring from 
felt-iove ; while thofe that are fup- 
pofed to be free frum this principle, 
are looked upon not only with ap- 
probauion, but even with reverence 
and applaufe. ‘he benevolent and 
patriolic of a Decis will 
ever attract the admiration of man- 
kind. 

ir effects are the only means by 
which we can arrive at the know- 
ledge of their cautes, the voice and 
actions of mankind thouid certainly 
lend us to account tor moral oblii- 
gation upon a principle very diifer- 


ent from that adopted by Mr 
Hobbes. It is tue, individuals 


and the community to which they 
belong, by the wife arrangements 
of providence, are fo conneéted, that 
whatever promotes the intereft of 
the one, generally proimotes that of 
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the other. So that public gorid 
might be maintained to be the ey 
terion of virtue, with as much re 
fon as felf-love, becaufe many of the 
beit aétions have been performed 
{from a defire to promote the public 
good. Puffendorff, Mandeville, and 
Rochefaucault, were the moft cele. 
brated fupporters of this fanciful 
fyttem *. 

Tue great end of Mr Hobbes, in 
his political writings, appears to 
have been to make men obedient to 
the civil powers, and fet them free 
from the ecclefiattical, which he con- 
lidered as highly tyrannical and op- 
preflive. ‘The whole body of the 
clergy, therefore, were alarmed, and 
when the Leviathan appeared, they 
attacked his doctrines from ail 
quarters, with deferved afperity and 
indignation +. 

His opimions in morality met 
with an able opponent in Dr Cud- 
worth, who juitly obferved, that 


men had notions of right and 


wrong, anteccdent to all govern- 
ment. He fuppofed that they muit 
have derived thefe notions from 
reafon, which pointed out the dil- 
ference betwixt right and wrong; m 
the fame manner as betwixt truth 
and falfehood. He added, that 
there is an agreement or relation 
ii nature, when we perceive virtue, 
a difagreement when we perceive 
vice, and that the power by which 
we thus perceive is the underitand- 
ing t. Malebranche adopted nearly 
the fame opinions. Dr Clark, m 
fubferviency to this theory, places 
virtue ia acting wccording to the 
hineis and congruity which appear 
in certain actions and relations m 
nature. Mr Woolatton, in acting 
agreeable to the truth of things, ac 
cording to their proper nature ; an 
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Lord Shaftefbury, in reafon, main- 
taining a proper balance of the af- 
fections 

Tuis theory, founded upon the 
principles of reafon, at its firit ap- 
pearance was conlidered as quite fa- 
tusfactory, in explaining the different 
appearances of moral action. It 
was fupported by the moit eminent 
scholars of the age, and had all the 
charms of fimplicity to recommend 
ii to general notice. ‘The power of 
reaion is, no doubt, the diltinguith- 
ing execllence of our nature; it 
holds the balance among the other 
powers, and ts in all cafes neceflary 
to their fuccetstul operation. To 
its judgment we have always re- 
conrie, when any doubt aries rel- 
pecting the merit of an action; but 
it cannot be contidered as the mo- 
ving principle in the foul. Our 
and atiections muit excite 
to action before reaton can exert its 
influence. We act in a particular 
manner, hecaife trom doing fo, we 
derive fatisfaétion and pleature, and 
we abftain from particular actions 
becauie they are huriiul to our mo- 
ral feclings. From a number of 
particular obfervations collected in 
this manner, we ettablith general 
laws, a cording to which we endea- 
Vour to regulate our condict- ‘Phe 
inductive procets by which thisopera- 
tion is carried on, is the retult of our 
reafoning powers. But the fiiit 
perceptions, as well as all other ex- 
periments upon which general rules 
are formed, cannot be the object of 
reaton, but of immediate fenfe or 
teeling, 

Besipes, when we reafon con. 
cerning the merit of any action, this 
rediouing duppotes fome ttandard 
‘rom which we proceed. It is rea- 
Jonable only when it is conformable 
tu that ftandard, or to truth, and 
vice versas A bad ation may be 
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true, and therefore may be ftrictly 
reafonable ; fo that an action can- 
not be good, merely from its bemg 
agreeable to reafon. Whatever pro- 
perty can be atcribed to a kind ac- 
tion, the coutrary may be afcribed 
to a cruel one. Both actions are 
equally conformable to their rei/pec- 
tive truths, and in this cantormity 
confifls their reatonablenefs. Were 
moral approbation, therefore, foun. 
ded upon the congruity or &tneds of 
actions to their objects, (becanlé 
fitnefs in an action neceifartiy im- 
plies fome ebje&t to which it ishtetd), 
all agtions would be equally appro- 
ved, becaufe bad actions are as con- 
formable to their cbjects as thote 
that are good. he merit of ac- 
tions, therefore, muit depend upon 
the nature of the objects to which 
they are conducive. 

In every rational aSion fome end 
is propofed.  Reafon turnifhes us 
with the means of obtaiming that 
end, but our delire to obtain it im- 
plics our approbation of it. Now, 
this approbation is previous to all 
reafonmg ; it is the motive that ex- 
cites us to exert our reafon. For 
cxumiple, we approve of promoting 
the public good, before we make 
any attempts jor that purpofe, but 
no reaion can be given tor this ap- 
probation, more than tor our liking 
a particular fruit, or admiring a 
beautitul landfceape. We follow 
the iimple teelings of our mutnds in 
the one cafe, as well as in the other. 

Dr Hercneson of Glalgow was 
the firit who explained, with any 
degree of precition, how far reafon, 
and how tar feeling, were concerned 
in our moral judgments. He threw 
a light upon this dark fubjed, of 
which it had been hitherto deprived, 
and by an accurate analylis of the 
mental principle, contributed effen- 
tially to the improvement of pueu- 
matology. While he allowed the 
necellity of reafon for judging of the 
tendency of actions, and exhibiting 
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them in their true light, he obferv- 
ed, that in judging of their merit 
or demerit, the mind exerted a 
power fimilar to that which is em- 
ployed in examining external na- 
ture. <A landfeape adorned with 
the richeft beauties of nature, grati- 
fies the mind folely by the charms 
of its beauty. Expreflion, propor- 
tion, and grace, in animated beings, 
infpire a pleafure independent of 
other qualities. In the fame man- 
ner, virtuous actions pleaie wholly 
for their own fakes. From which 
he concluded, that man was poifet- 
fed of a diftin@ power of judging 
betwixt moral good andevil. This 
power he denominated the mora/ 
Senfe. 

Tat mankind really have fuch 
a power, by whatever name it may 
be called, whether moral {enfe, mo- 
ral reafon, or confcience, appears 
from the nature of our moral per- 
ceptions. When we reflect upon 
what pafles within us, we are con- 
{cious that the mind exerts itfelf in 
2 great variety of ways: it creates, 
remembers, and judges. From thefe 
different operations we afcribe to it 
the powers of imagination, memory, 
and judgment. From the delight 
it feels in contemplating a beautiiul 
odjeét, and difgu't in contemplating 
an ugly one,'we aicribe to it the 
power of tafle, by which it judges 
of the beauties of nature and of art. 
In the fame manner, when a virtu- 
ous action ts prefented to the mind, 
it isinftantly approven of, and a vi- 
cious one is as inftantaneoufly re- 
jected. This ditcriminative per- 
ception is univerfal. In all ages 
and nations we find that a difince- 
tion has been made betwixt virtue 
and vice, good and evil; that fome 
actions have been univerially approe 
ved, while others have been univer- 
fally condemned, and that words 
expreflive of this diftin@ion have 
been employed in all languages. 


On the Foundation of Moral Obligation, 
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The feeling which arifes from the 
perception of this diftin@ion, is to. 
tally different from all our other 
feelinzs. The performance of a 
rood action, gives us a fenfe of fi. 
tisfaction and pleafure, fo does the 
difcovery of an abftra& truth. We 
delight to contemplate the charac- 
ter of a generous friend or a noble 
patriot, we are alfo delighted with 
a truittul field or commodious habi- 
tation. But betwixt thele two kinds 
of feelings, there is a very friking 
and effential difference. ‘The form- 
er kind is always accompanied 
with a fenfe of merit, while the lat- 
ter pleafes only, on account of their 
utility, and conveys to the mind no 
feeling, either of merit or demerit. 
The difcovery even of an abltract 
truth, isin many caies a virtuous 
action, indeed it is always fo, when 
it Originates from a principle of du- 
ty ; and therefore the feeling that 
arifes from it, will partake of the na- 
ture of other virtnous feelings. 
Tis inward principle is as fired 
in its nature, and uniform in its 
operations, zs any of the other prin- 
ciples of our nature. It never fails 
to approve of virtue, and condemn 
vice, wherever thefe qualities ap- 
pear. Jt holds the balance among 
the affedions ; and likea judge, 1n- 
puniihment upon thofe who 
neglect its dictates, while it rewards 
the virtuous with that inward tran- 
quillity, which always arifes from 4 
confciousnefs of reGitude. Upon 
obferving the conduct of others al- 
fo, it prompts us to favour an 
praife the virtuous, and to detett 
and condemn the vicious. In every 
man it is the fandard, by which he 
judges of the condutt of other men. 
Whenever we are confcious of act. 
ing rightly, the intimations of this 
principle are always recognized, we 
feel ourielves entituled to the elteem 
and approbation of our fellow crea 


tures, and we know, with the evl- 
dence 
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dence of a perception, that we en- 
joy the approbation of the invifible 
witnefs of all our conduct. 

* THis nobler fenfe which nature 
has defigned to be the guide of life 
deferves the molt careful confidera- 
tion, fince it is plainly the judge of the 
whole of lite, of all the various pow- 
ers affections, and defigns, and na- 
turally affumes a juriidiction over 
them; pronouncing that moit impor- 
tantfentence, thatin the virtues them- 
felves, and in a careful ftudy of 
what is beautiful and honourable in 
manners, contilts our true dignity, 
and natural excellence, and fupreme 
happinefs. Thole who cultivate 
ayd improve this fenfe, find that it 
can ftrengthen them to bear the 
greatelt external evils, and volun- 
tarily to forfeit external advantages, 
in adhering to their duty towards 
their friends, their country, or the 
general intereft of all; and that in 
fu doing alone it is, that they can 
thoroughly approve themfelves and 
their conduct. It likewife punifhes 
with fevere remorfe and fecret lathes 
fuch as difobey this natural govern- 
ment cont{tituted in the foul, or omit, 
through any fear, or any proipect 
of fecular advantages, the duties 
which it requires *.” 

Acainsrt the exiltence of this ju- 
dicative faculty feveral objections 
have been ftated. It hath been faid, 
if approbation and difapprobation 

vere emotions of a particular kind, 
diftinét fron: every other, one flould 
expect that they would always re- 
tain the general features by which 
they are difcriminated, clear, plain, 
and eatily diftinguiihable, but in 
fact it happens quite otherwife. 
Chis objeétion is equally applicable 
to the other powers and affections 
of our nature. The emotions of 
love are as different as the objeéts 
Which produce them, yet nobody 


* Hutche/on’s Introduction, 


Sor 
would deny that the principle of 
love exilts in the foul of man. The 
principle of tear too, undergoes 
innumerable modifications, accord- 
ing to the nature of the objects which 
excite them. The emotions are very 
different when we view a well exe- 
cuted painting and when we contem- 
plate a beautiful landf{cape, and the 

leafure which we derive from a 
well performed play is different from 
both ; and yet we afcribe all thele 
emotions to the fenfe of tafte, which 
we do not heiitate to pronounce a 
diftin& faculty. 

THeEemotions which arife from the 
moral principle are regulated in the 
fame manner; they derive a diverlity 
from the nature of the objects by 
which theyare produced. Thus, the 
emotions which we fecl irom a tender 
and humane attion, are differentfrom 
thofe with which we are in{pired 
from one that is great and magna- 
nimous; but the two kinds agree 
in this refpect, that they are both 
objects of choice, both excite appro- 
bation, and therefore obtain the ap- 
pellation of good. It is faid, “ that 
our horror tor cruelty has no iort 
of ref-mblance to qur contempt for 
mean {piritednefs ;” but they evi- 
dently agree in exciting dilupproba- 
tion and hatred, and according to 
this difapprobaiion, we determine 
their demerit. In both thele,cates, 
the operations of the moral faculty 
are exactly fimilar; it always re- 
jects what is bad, though the de- 
grees of difapprobation, as may be 
fuppoted, in dierent inlances, be 
very different. 

Ir hath likewife been afked, up- 
on the fuppofition of a moral facui- 
ty, how we approve or difapprove 
of proper or improper approbation ? 
The anfwer to this queftion is ealy. 
We examine the action that procur- 
ed the approbation of another per- 
fon, and it it likewife gain ours, we 
reckon the approbatioa of the other 
proper, and wice versa. By the fame 
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preeefs we may corres the moral 
judgements which we ourfelves have 
formed, becaufe their accuracy de- 
pends upon the obje’ being pre- 
ented to the mind in its true light. 
If we have obtained new and more 
complete information refpe@ing an 
adion, than what we had before, 
the intimations of the moral princi- 
ple will vary accord:ng to the na- 
ture of that informatton. It bears 
dome relemblance to character 
of a judge, who muit firit be ac- 
quainted with all the circumftances 
of the cafe, before he can determine 
whether to acquit or condemn the 
pannel at the bar. If, without exa- 
mining the matter fully, he were to 
pails fentence from partial intorma- 
tion, it is very probable that the 
fentence would be unjutt. In like 
manner, 2 complete knowledge of 
the circumftances with which actions 
aire accompanied, is neceflary to 
render the deciifions of the moral fa- 
culty more uniformly juft. To re- 
Nevethe wantsof ourfellow-creatures 
hath always been confidered asa 
virtuous action, but were it to be 
found ma particular inttance, that 
this was done to induce the perfon 
relieved to comply with fome dif- 
honourable propotals; from = that 
moment the aéion would change its 
charader, and be accounted victous. 
Aétions viewed in themfelves 
neither virtuous nor vicious. Their 
merit or demerit ariics chieAy from 
the motives with which they are 
performed. We do not mean to 
enter mto the queflien how far the 
end may juitiiy the means. We 
may only obterve, that there are 
acuons to criminal in their nature, 
i happinefs, 


fo inimical to order and 
that no end or motive ean juitity 
performance. "The ignorance, 
fupperttition, or deep depravity, that 
could make them in any cafe ap- 
pear juttifiable, are themfelves high- 
ly criminal ; for virtue and vice, in 
every ftate of fociety are for the 
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moft part fo diftin@ly marked, as 
to be at orice recognized by every 
candid and tmprejadiced mind ; and 
when a regular fyitem of laws hath 
been eftablithed for the government 
of a particular community, then 
difobedience to thes: laws ts in it. 
felf criminal. 

Bur not only do we form wrone 
moral notions of actions from a want 
of information refpecting them, our 
moral fenfibility is frequently blun- 
ted or repretled by appetite and pat 
fion. When once we have engaged 
with ardour in the purfuit of a fa- 
vourite object, we negleci every con- 
fideration that might prevent us 
from the attamment of it. We at- 
tend not to the conlequences which 
reafon, if we liftened to its dictates, 
might point out, and hence our con- 
duct is highly unreatonable. ‘The 
fame caules aifo lead to wrong con- 
clufions m fcientific inveitigations. 
A fondnefs for theory and a detire 
to eilablith or fupport a particular 
opinion are extremely adverte to the 
ditcovery of truth. From the fame 
principles the moit oppolite conclu. 
fions are drawn; but the deviations 
of reafon afford no ttronger proots 
acaintt the exiitence of the power 
felf, than the unwieldy mechanics 
of a barbarian againtt the fimphicity 
of the Jaws of gravitation and mo- 
tion. A man in the heat of a pat- 
fion is in a diieafe, the whole men- 
tal fyitem is difordered, and he ts 
altogether unfitted for the proper 
exercife of his powers : no wonder 
then that the moral judgments be 
fometimes erroneous. 
ot thefe remarks is to how, that 
though cur moral judgments fre- 
quently vary, yet their variations 
may be reatonably explained, and 
likewife the manner by which we 
judge of proper or improper appro 
bation. 

Mr Hume diffatisfied with the 
theories we have mentioned, 1n OT- 
der to remedy their detects, nee - 
yiten 
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fyftem of morals upon the broader 
bafis of reafon and fentiment. He 
admitted that the moral fenfe was 
eriginal, but endeavoured to ana- 
lyie its nature, and to fhow that it is 
not one fimple feeling, but a com- 
poundof feveral icelings. “ Virtuous 
actions, he obferves, have a tendency 
to promote either the happinefs of 
the ator himfelif or of focicty. It is 
their dalutary effects therefore which 
render virtuous actions agreeable to 
mankind ; it is their pernicious et- 
tects which render vicious actions 
diagreeable *.”  Thele effects it is 
the proper office of reafon to difco- 
ver, fince nothing but that faculty 
can in!truct in the tendency of quali- 
ties and actions, and point out their 
benehcial confequences ¢. Senti- 
ment,’ the fame author obterves, 
‘is requilite to give a preference 
to the ulctul above the pernicious 
coniequences. Vhis fentiment can 
be no other than the feeling for the 
happimeis of mankind, and a refent- 
ment of their mitery.”. Thus the 
principle of moral approbation is 
reolved into a fente of the utility 
of virtuous actions. 

Accoxrpine to this fyftem, our 
approbation of actions ought always 
to be regulated by their utility. We 
cught to praife a juft man inore 
than a generous and humane man ; 

but though jultice be the mott ufe- 
ful of afl: Virtues, itis by no means 
the molt meritorious. One action 
of Ciinterelted benevolence, hath 
obtained greater and more univer- 
fal approbation, than a whole lite 
{pent in the practice oi jultice.”” 
man who wants jultice is contemned, 
but the perfon who is pofleiled of it, 
ts looked upon as having nothing 
more than what he ought to have. 

Tris fyftem is likewite defective in 
making the perception of the utility 
of ations neceflary to our appro ba. 


* TIume’s Moiais. 
Biuce’s Eth. 


tion of them; for if we attend to 
the operations ot the mind, when 
we approve of a particular action, 
we will find that we trequently have 
no fuch perception, and that our 


opinions are in mauy initances in- 


ftant tancous. Our moral fentiments 
are no doubt enhanced and enliven- 
ed by the perception ot the utility 
of qualities and of actions, bur ftild 
they are orginally and effentially 
different from this perception. 

Bur the great detect in the fyltem 
of Mr tdume arues trom the difh- 
culty of diitinguithing betwixt pub- 
lic and priv ate, general and parti 
cular happinefs. in this rejpect there 


ewould be ‘a continual jarring ar nong 


the opinions and te sytimte nts ‘of man- 
kind ; one party in a nation might 
think it uleful to betray and dettroy 
their enemies 3 another, whofe views 
upon the iubject were more exten- 
five, might think it uiztul to con- 
tend honourably, and to preferve 
them. Nay, uulity and juttice 
might frequently happen to be di- 
rectly oppolite, as appears from a 
daying ot Aniltole, recorded by a 
French athor, “ Rien de it utile 
que le projet de hemittocle mais 
rien de {i injuite ;” and upon ar- 
other occafion, * Celu: des Samiens 
elt injuite, mais il eft utile.” Such 
indeed are the wife arrangements or 
Providence, that all virtuous actions 
are ufeful for promouny general 
happinels ; but the fuppotition that 
their merit arifes from a fente of 
their utility, would lead to the moti 
abfurd and dangerous coneclufions. 
‘The illuitration of this particular, 
however, fhall be reierved till we 
confider the theory of Mr P: any 


De Smit was the next who took 
up this intricate queition, and he 
attempted to dolve it upon 
whit different principles. With 
great ingenuity and elegance, he 


2. 
2 


refolves moral approbation i into pro- 
priety ariling from a ftellow-feeling 
oriympathy. “ I fympathife with 
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a perfon,”’ Dr Smith obferves, 
*«* when I imagine that were I in 
his fituation, | would feel exa@ly 
as he does. To approve of the emo- 
tions of another, therefore, as fuit- 
able to their nape, is the fame 
to obferve, that we entirely 
fympathie with them, and not to 
appro’ e of them as fuch, is the 
dame thing as to obferve that we do 
not entirely fyimpathise with them.” 
And in another place he obferves, 
“6 Every faculty in man is the mea- 
fure by which he judges of the lik 
faculty in another. 1 judge of your 
fight by my fight, of your ear by 
my ear, of your reafon by my rea- 


fon, of your refentment by my re. 


tentment, of your love by my love. 
I neither have nor can have any o- 
ther way of judgmg about them.” 
In order to judge of the merit of 
our own actions, We are to place our- 
felves in the fituation of a ipectator, 
and confider what would be our opi- 
nion of them were we in his place. 
‘fyitem is more compre- 
hentive than any of the others we 
have yet confidered, becaule it in- 
cludes not only the principle of ap- 
probation in ourlelves, but in other 
men. Our own judgments may be 
warped by intereft or patlion, but 
by comparing them with thofe of 
other men, they are immediately 
corrected. The fyltem, however, 
refolves itfelf wholly to the princi- 
ples of our own mind, as the ulti- 
mate ftandard of every thing that is 
virtuous, and every thing” that is 
vicious. ‘The fympathe feclings 
which form the foundation of the 


theory of Dr Smith, are nothn 
more than thofe priaciples of 


our 
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nature by which we love and ap. 
prove of what is virtuous, and hate 
and condemn what is vicious, The 
moral faculty then is the founda- 
tion upon which the fyftem of Smith 
ultimately refts, but the manner 
by which he explains its various mo. 
difications is new, ingenious, and 
elegant. It will continue to refled 
an honour upon its authcr, as long 
as true philotophy and learning are 
efteemed among men. 

Tue ty ftems. we have now been 
confidering, teem all to have been 
borrowed trom thofe which prevai!- 
ed in Greece. The doctrines of 
Democfites, that the diltincion be- 
twixt virtue and vice is merely ar- 
bitrary, being wholly regulated by 
the inititutions of civil government, 
were evidently the fource from which 
Hobbes drew his opinions both mo- 
ral and political. The intelle¢tual 
fyitem otf Cudworth, Clarke, and 
Price, differed little from that of An- 
itotle, who taught that virtue con- 
fiits in the due exercife of the under- 
ftanding. The moral fenfe af 
Hutchefon refembled the doctrine 
of Plato, that virtue is to be pur- 
fued tor its own fake. In like man- 
ner the active principle of the Stoics, 
which they denominated God, bears 
no imall refemblance to the doc- 
trines of the moderns, which makes 
the will of God the foundation ot 
moral obligation. The examina- 
tion of this o opinion will merit parti- 
cule attention, and muft therefore 
be deferred to fome future occafion. 
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To the Editor of the 


OF THE ORIGIN OF P 
A SKETCH. 


AS we find in all the eartieft li- 
terary, Or rather the poetical com- 
politions of fociety, when language 
i, rude, and when the materials of 
expreffion are fearce, a propentity 
to perfonify which diminithes as im- 
provement proceeds, it has been 
julily interred that perfonification is 
produced by the imperfections of 
language. However as the practice 
of the decorative arts indicates a 
{late of manners contiderably ad- 
vanced, we may eafily conccive 
mankind to have been all ignorant 
of poetry; and the original condi- 
tion of man fo competely favage 
as to be dillinguifhed from the ua- 
1 -agining animals, only by the per- 
manency of his domettie affections : 
The detenceleffnefs of his infancy 
neceflarily rendering him gregari- 
ous. 

Is the firft, or as it may be more 
aptly denominated the brutal age of 
fociety, ] imagine the germs of po- 
lyitheitm were planted, becaufe lan- 
guage then bare and pliant, ad- 
mitted perfoniiication more readily 
than at any after period ; and there- 
I think it highly probable that 
i¢ primitive terms which expretled 
the peculiariues and qualities of ex- 
ternal objets, afterwards, in confe- 
quence of their metaphorical ap- 
pearance, came to fignity the pow- 
crs and duties who pervade and ani- 
mate the very things of which they 
were formerly the mere epithets. 
Thefe demons and genii would no 
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deubt be tinged with the infiuence 
of jocal circumilances, and their 
characters would reiemble the cli- 
mate of the countries m1 which they 
were produced. he wild and thag- 
gy regions which reared the de- 
{troyers of the Roman empire, are 
ravaged by tempelts, deluged by 
torrents, and darkened by winters, 
of which the {prightly Grecian, and 
the penfive Jtalian can fcarcely form 
a notion. Accordingly we find that 
the Gothic and Celtic fuperititions 
are firongly diftinguifhed by their 
erim and ferocious afpects, from the 
lively and elegant mythology of the 
elatiic nations. Dr Adam Ferguion, 
in his chapter * of t!* Sources of 
Religion,” has fome remarks which 
corroborate this hyporhetis. In 
every nation or tribe,” tays the Doc- 
tor, * the providence ot God was 
fuppofed to take its character irom 
the circumitences i which it was 
employed. In maritime fituations, 
the Deity was conceived as monarch 
of the fea and director of the lfiorms ; 
within land he was conceived as pa-. 
tron of hufbandmen and of thep- 
herds: the ruler of feafons, and the 
power on which man mutt depend 
for the increafe of his herds and the 
return of his harvet{t.” 

To trace the procefs which tranf- 
muted phraies into Beings, that 
when feen through the haze of l:- 
gendary faith, and by a dim relie 
gious light, terrify the credulous, 
and appear to govern the energies 
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896 On the Origin of Polytheism. Noy; 
i 
| of the elements, would-be a labour —father-of-eur general term for 
ay eee more compatible with antiqua- fuperior being. The Scottith war- 
QT: evuditions than with the circum- lock, feems (if the expreflion 
= | iM. ee 
4 | tbed limits ot tempc rary 4 aye may be uie d) rather a negative kind 
It is however amuting to loved ntl, might arife from that 
} = dies 
| she pre ofs of this curious mictamor- dread which till prevails of having 
| phofis, which feveral tral connection with unfortunate per: 
{ sowers fill rectaim. - fons. The unfortanate are in fo me 
i at Tr name of the Goddefs whom degree reparded as fated, and there. 
i TBE} Tacitus det aus recelvi 1g the fore thei {ociety Is avoided. Hence, 
acloracion of the Germans, refembles in when : 
that by wich ah terreitrial portion logy was tefs accurately adjuited 
i it | oi the globe 1s difiingutihed m the «than at prejent, have been as 
| ‘Phe eerts is coramon to cail an unfortunate per- 
| a | tadeed an obvious benefadrefs, and fon-a warlock in the lan 
as therefore one of the AS it ts » to cal a peat 
rial things thet obtaims the homage tiful woman, a beauty in the Eng- 
Mi if lig 
Guoden, the onginal of the Icelan- ATTACOTUS. 
lic feems to be the fource of 
ot Oding the fepreme Gad NB. this oppo 
| of the Scandinavians. he God of tunity of |expreting. mj 
'p 1 | the Gauls, whofe attributes were tion at the notion, which has te 
to thofe ot the Roman Ju- fo long prev. concernimg 
functions of the Icelandic de ity Lik, 
| piers, Was veneraied by a name funétions 
| which Rill in the Welth fionilics He 1S fuppofed to ve 1 I 


thunder. Heia. the Icclandic death ciple pertonified an | mi iyard 
is extremely like the epithets by ferpent, an emblem of the “: ; 
Which. the infernal region is known lefs diffufion of fin. 
in the Gothic dialeéts. The Weird rounding the world, is {0 | hat 
Geis, 10 i wnoeus in Gotliic roman- anctent fymbol of eternity, tha 
ces, and of iuch tremenduous con- am induced to think Lok 
Sequence in the tragedy of Macbet hy Fate perfonified. By the 
| the pal, )Werandi is a co ne 

(the pref nis} and Seulci (the fu- meaning of the 
ture.) The fairics who anciently en- fave. Luck is of Goiic, 
| joyed an inferior ituation among of claffic origin; and alt gh 
the deltinies, are even yet denomi- now ufe the former with 
| nated mm French by a term as near tive to denote the fortune of 19 
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to our Englih fates 2s the tone of duals, it mut 
the language will admit. Wifard fefled the fame fi gnificati 


but 2 corruption of wier or we which we aferibed to 
’ man. | It.only acquired its magical The Scandinavian deity Lok, dant 
smeaving when the monkith ages re- therefore be a legitim: ate 
garded ‘mental i ition as the of the fame root that prodaced 


“gut of evil The Icelandic Englifh word luck. 
| ward hitlle (evil), when modulated 
eby Brituh pronunciation is devils Oicber 


| sand the. Saxon gude (goed) is the 1502. 
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To the Publishers of the Scots Magazine. 


REMARKS on a PASSAGE or PROFESSOR STEWART’s LIFE 
or Dr ROBERTSON, 


RESPECTING rue rate DAVID HUME, Esa. 
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SOMETIME ago, I read Pro- 
feflor Stewart’s life of the late Prin- 
cipal Robertfon, with all the fatis- 
tuction I expected from the account 
of a favourite author, executed by fo 
imaiterly ahand. Itis indeed a beau- 
titul ipecimen of biography; and 
though evidently compoted in the 
liyle of eulogium, I was not offend- 
ed, but rather gratified with the co- 
touring of triendihip. 1 had perufed 
moit of Profeffor Stewart’s other 
publications, particularly his Ele- 
ments of the Philofophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, and greatly admired 
the ingenuity, with which he ex- 
plains the operation of the men- 
tal faculties, as well as the accu- 
rate and extenfive erudition he dif- 
plays in that work. What com- 
pleted my efteem for him, was the 
ndulgence and candour with which 
he treats the opinions of others. It 
was with confiderable furprife, when, 
in the life of Dr Robertion, I reach- 
ed the clofe of the correfpondence 
between Mr Hume and that gen- 
tleman, (which, by the bye, Mr 
Stewart mentions with regret,) 
that I met with a fevere, (and 
‘ humbly think) unjuft itricture on 
the former, ultroncoufly introduced, 
without the moit diitant connettion 
or neceflity. The paflage referred 
to is as follows, viz. * In comparin 
the amiable qualities dilplayed ia 
Mr Hvume’s familiar letters, and 
(according to the univerfal teitimo- 
ny of his friends,) exhibiced in 
Vou. LXIV, 


whole tenor of his private condué, 
with thofe paiffages in his metaphy- 
fical writings, which strike at the root 
of the moral and relizious principles of 
our nature, | have fometimes pleafed 
myfelf with recollecting the ingeni- 
ous argument againtt the theories of 
Epicurus, which Cicero deduces from 
the hittory of that philofopher’s life.” 

Mr Hume’s writings, have, ever 
fince their firlt appearance, been 
particularly expofed to fufpicion and 
mifreprefentation. ‘This was great- 
ly owing to the general ignorance 
and bigotry of the country at that 
period. ‘The alarm was given by 
the fanatical party of the Scotith 
clergy, who reprefented them as 
belt fuited their views *. How ins 
difcriminate popular notions are, on 
this head, and how incompetent the 
herd of mankind are to judge ot the 
tendency of ipeculations, every 
one, the lealt acquainted with life, 
may obierve. This prejudice has 
been foitered all along by men, if 
not of diftinguithed abilities, ac loaft 
of celebrity, and fafhionable in li- 
terature, for the time. The over- 
bearing Warburion, for inilance, 
exclaims t.ume, as a mone 
fter of impiety, while he himielf is 
placidiy commenting on Pope’s Effay 
on Man, which exhibits a theory, 
totally fubverlive of the pubiic fyfs 
tem of chriltianjty. Dr Beattie, in 
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his Effay on the Immutability of 
Truth, ufes the moft intemperate 
language againit Mr Hume, tor his 
doftrine o neceflity, though in per- 
fe& concord with the ettablithed 
creed of thisifland. Profetlor Stew 
art himfelf deems aware of the un- 
fair conclufions tormed a caintt him. 
I thall quote at large the pailage 
from which [ deduce this inference. 
Tt ieems now, (fays Mr Stewart, } 
to be pretty generaily agreed among 
philofopher s, that there is no in 
fiance, m which we are able to per- 
ceive a necefiary connection between 
two fucceflive events , or to compre- 
hend in what manner, the one pro- 
ceeds trom the other as its cank. 
From expericnce indeed we learn, 
that there are many events which 
are conitantly conjo ined, io that the 
one invatiably follows the other; 
but it is noflible, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, that this con- 
nection, though a conitant one, as 
far as our obiervation has reached, 
may not be a necetlary connection : 


‘nay, it is poliible there may be no 


neceifary connection among all the 
phenomena we fee, and if there be 
any fuch connections exiitmg, we 
may never be able to diicover 
them ‘This is expreisiy Mr 
Hume’s reafoning, and his very lan 
guage m the efiay entilled, Th 
Idea of Neceliary Connection. 
A dodrine which has been tupnoted 
to lead to the moit impious conie- 
quences, even to Athetim itlelf 
Projetior Stewart, however, vindi- 
€ates it irom tuch cttecis, 
vours to prove, that tt dii not oriei- 
nally proceed trom Mr Elume, but 
was maintained before iris 
phital writingsappeared, by Urs car 
row, Butler, and Berkeley, civiness 
by Locke, Hobbes and Lord Bacon. 
He adds, that®: Mr Hume-had ine 
Merit ef dhowing clearly to philolo- 


‘iements of the Philofophy of dhe 
Fluman Mind, p. ate, edit, 
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phers, that our common language 
with refpect to caufe and effea, is 
merely analogical; and that if there 
be any links among philofophical e- 
vents, they muft forever remain in- 
vilible to us. If this part of his 
fyliem he admitted, and if at the 
jaume time, we admit the authority 
of that. principle of the mind, which 
leads us to refer every change to an 
eficient caufe, Mr Hume’, dodnine 
feems to be more tavourable than 
even the common notions oa the 
tubject » as itt coustuntly Reeps the 
ii view, not only as the frit, butas 
the great operating or efficient cate 
in nature, etter immediately, or by 
meansof fome intelligent initrument, 
and as the great connecting principle 
Whici we obierve. Vhis accord- 
ingly was the conclufion which Ma- 
iebranche deduced from principles 
nearly the fame.” ‘This I read fome 
years ago, with fome pleaiure, view- 
Ing it as meant in favour of a man, 
the tendency of whofe opiniens had 
been miitated. Mr Stewart has, no 
doubt, an iniinuation againtt the in- 
terence deduced fy Mr Hime, from 
the forefaid principles, which, tho’ 
different irom the conclutions le 
feems to approve, is certainly not 
incontittent wih the moit rational 
and tublime devotion, It is 
tained ita tew fentences, as follows: 
Lhus, t lays Mr Hume, according 
to theie philofophers, all things are 
full of God 3 not contented wich the 
principle, that nothing exits but by 
his will, that nothing. pa avy 
power but by his concefaion, they 
rob nature and all created 
OF every pow er, in order to render 
their dependence,on the Drity itul 
more fenitble and immacdtate; they 
coniider thaithy this theorys 
hey diminiih, initead of magiity 
ing: the crandeur of thois 
chey: ated tu: much 10 cele 
ates It argues fur rely more power 
in the deity delegate a “certain 
power to interior icreae 


tures s, than to operate every te 
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by hisown immediate volition. It 
argues wiidom, to contrive at 
firit the fabric of the world, with 
fuch perfect forelight, that of itfelf, 
and of its own proper operation, tt 
may ferve all the purpoies of pro- 
vidences than if the great creator 
were oblived every moment to ad- 
jait its parts, and to animate with 
bis breath all the wheels of chis itu- 
pendous machine *.” ‘his is, no 
doubt, a hypothetis very different 
trom tuch fyitems as allign a deity 
to iupermtend every fingle opera- 
tion Of nature, or the Overweenimg 
conceit of a guardian angel attend. 
ing each individual ; yet it would 
be hard to condemn jo exalted an 
idea as ireliious. Mr Hume’s 
reatoning, however, i the etiay .e- 
ferred to, and in that on a Provi- 
dence and tuiure ttate, appears to 
me, of all his philofophicat ditqui- 
fitions, the moit liable to be taken 
hold ef, by fuch as are difpoted to 
repreient him as hoitile to religious 
prmeiples; the lait, particularly, 
where the reafoning ts direct, and 
iuppoted to be fugeecited by Epicu- 
rus himielt. But it is alio to be ob- 
jerved, that in this efay, the attr- 
butesios deity are not denied; it is on- 
ly maintained, that, in the inductions 
trom eifect to caule, no more can be 
tterred re{pecting the Supreme be- 
Wecthan our acquaintance with his 
works will authorize. It 1s oaly 
ftated, how inadequate the itmited 
faculues of man are to judge of the 
omnipotence of his creator ; to con. 
prehend the principics on which the 
univerfe ts regulated, and the pow- 
er who prefides in it. This is cer- 
tainly far from excluding fuch a 
power, or from being contradictory 
to the firm belicf of a divine iuper- 
mtendence. Nor is it inconfiitent 
with the pureft devotion; and it is 
even countenanced by revelation it- 


* Effays Vol. x. p. ©6.—Quarto, 
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felf, where there are many declara- 
tions of the incompreheniible nature 
of God, who certatnly beyond a 
limited extent, is mere the object or 
faith, than of reafon, [ndeed, all 
M: Huame’s on deity, 
feem to be founded on vis confi- 
ratio, and propote chictly with 
the view of checking human pre- 
fumpiion. ‘This is tluitrated at 
more length in his Dialogues on Na- 
tural Re i ivion, a poithumous publi- 
cauion, framed on the purett acade- 
mic model, exqnitte: y managed, and 
replete with the moit profound and 
reflections, lis prototype 
fecms to have been, Cicero De Na- 

tura Deorum, which, thougn com. 
monly well ipoken of by pious meds 
maintains equal treedom ot difcuf- 
lion. !n theie dialogues, tt is thewn 
from the condition of huraanite, 
how neceilarily by 
termingles with our prrelt reafoning 
on relizious iubjects; that our fa- 
culues are madequate to the attempt 
in ics fullextent, which is difeourag- 
ed by a caution beautifully expref& 
ted, Phat the divine atuributes are 
rather the object of ‘adoration, inthe 
temple, than of diiquiliti on in the 
{chools *. After ail the inveGives 
amaiait thofe Dialogues as favouring 
the groffeit impiety, theiz genume 
character is fummed up in the fol 
lowing words of Cicero’s treatife jut 
mentioned. “ Hae fere dicere habui 
de natura deorum, eom tolleren, 
Jed ut intelligeretis quam efiet ob- 
{cura et quam diiheciles explicaius 
haberet ‘ine Piatoniit and o- 
ther patiages of Mr THunie’s meta- 
phyiical writings contain dublime 
views of deity, and the mot devo- 
tional dentiments. Even, tho’ fome 
of his pofitions thould make againft 
{pecial interpofitions of Providence, 
and the contidering of all thing's 
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at conducted by general laws; this: 
can. certainly never be: reprefentéd 
in juittce, as eradicating the 
ous principle from: the mind, de= 
priving us ‘of its comfort.c “While. 
every individnal. contiders himfeif 
as included \ in, and -conftituting a: 
part of, that fyftem which is under 
tie regulation of -am intelligent be- 
ing prompted by benevolence ; fuch 
a convictton unites him to his crea- 
tor, and is fufficient for his confola- 
Limited as he perceives him- 
fel in his views and faculties, he 
wifhes not.to remove the impene- 
trable: veil by which he is fo wilely 
circumicribed.; but confiders his 
duty to confit, rather in endeavour- 
ing (oO promote the purpofes of the 
divine adminiftration, than in feru- 
tmi7ing into the nature of its attri- 
butes, where he is not guided by 
expreis revelation. This was near- 
ig; am‘ not miftaken, the doc- 
trineof the ancient Stoics, a 
formed for. devotion, and their 
much the fame, that Mr Hume is 
blamed:tor, as leading to Atheifm. 
Where-the charge is general, and 
and no {pecification condefcended 
bayencugh las been faid on the dub- 
Prortssor Stewart’s infinuation 
reipecting morality, appears to me 
fill more groundiefs, Mr Hume’s 
Enquvy mto the principles of Mo- 
tals, was, ashe himfelf informs us, of 
all his works, what he moft valued 
Rimielfon. itt undoubtedly an ori 
ginal andingenious performance, an 
expanded#|luftration of Horace’s“ U- 
tuitas juitt prope mater ec aequi.” 
Whether it be jutt as a theory, isa 
diferent queftion. But viewing it-as 
giving impreflions attecisg human 
conduct, no part of it will certaialy 
vindicate. Proteflor Stewari’s ‘cen- 
fore; on the contrary, the tonclu- 
fion goes entirely ‘to “demionitraté, 
how much the habits and pra@ice 
promote happinels. But 
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even>the ‘conclufiony by detaching: 
mangled quotations, bé fo-per. 
verted, ‘as to retider it odious. For. 
intlancé, aimaxim the knave ismade 
to Maintain, in Order expofe it 
the: more ‘completely, viz. * That 
honeity is. the bett-policy is a good 
general rule, but with many excep. 
tions,” given’ as’ Mr. Hume’s own 
allertion, (in the way commonly 
done by his antagontits*,) would, 
with the aid of a little declamation, 
and joined to the general prejudice 
againit him, be looked upon’as ir- 
refragable evidence, and us strong as 
proofs of holy writ, Not that I can 
fuppofe, Profeffor Stewart will ever 
fo torget himfelf, as to have recourte 
to fuch expedients. In the annexed 
dialogue, there is a free and very 
ingenious difcuifion on the iubject 
of morals; or what different focie- 
ties have blamed or approved. The 
variety of inititutions and peculiari- 
ties Which take place in human eita- 
bliihments, is here well exampit- 
fied ; and it may give furprize to 
fome, that the feventh and eighth 
precept of the dialogue mace no 
part of the prohibitory code of Spar- 
ta; bat, a fingularity, has no 
tendency to eraie the mora! feeling ; 
it only goes to prove of what vai 
ous modifications it is iuiceptible. 
“The Rhine, tays Mr Hume, 
a fine metaphoyical at 
fuch moral phoenomena,) “ flows 
north, and the Rhone fouth—yet 
they-are both from. the fame foun- 
tain, and they are alfo actuated, i 
their oppofite directions, by the lame 
principle ot gravity.’ Where Mr 
‘lume treats'on fubjecls ot morals, 
which apply: to. the preieat condi- 
tion of fociety, he is: tar from be- 
‘ing leote~ ors iceptical. - 
for example, to “his Poly- 
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gamy and Divorce, where: the ex- 
pediency of the Chriftian inftitutions 
on thefe articles,,and. the -ftricteft 
decency are ftrenuouily fupported, 
Compare this. with the licentious 
theories lately in vogue in a neigh- 
bouring nation, andy what has; been 
within this tiland, urged in favour 
vi acontrary practice by the theolo- 
gian Madan. 
Leritnot,however,be inferred from 
th’s that ]mean to aprove indifcrimt- 
nately of all Mr Hume’s opinions. 
It tome of them are not favourable 
to Chriftianity, they are fo far re- 
prehentible ; but there is, granting 
unis, an immenfe difference between 
the coniequences of fuch opinions, 
fuppoled to any extent, and totally 
eradicatine the reli_ious feeling from 
the mind. Had Plato, had Zeno, 
nad Socrates no religious principles? 
It is jultly obferved by Mr Gibbon, 
that, in fome exprefions of Pope 
and of Thomfon (who may be de- 
nominated the pyet of devotion) a kind 
ot ipinoziim is inculcated; * that 
the workman is not fufficiently dif- 
tinguithed irom his works *”’. And 
itmay be obferved of Profeilor Stew- 
art himielf, (though no doubt he 
entertains very orthodox opinions) 
that his zeal does not appear to be 
uniform. In recording the life of 
a Chriftian divine, to whofe virtues 
and literary accomplifhments he has 
dene ample juitice, it is remarkable 
that no mention is made of his piety- 
-\s if the devotion of the faint were a 
ipeckin the luttre of the hiftorian; and 
the concerns of a future world were 
fot worth the minding. I am confci- 
ous of not having the moft diftant in- 
clination to injure the late Principal 
Kobertfon,;.on the contrary, I feela 
prepoffeffion in favour, ve- 
berate his. memory with-all reafon- 


™ Gibbon’s Pofthumous. Works, .vol. 
Pe siisd ensue w 


On Stewarts Life Robertson: 


gor 


able. regard. Yet tho’Ho:difpofed, 
I.think it muft-be allowed, that the 
freedom of Ins mind: was: confined 
and the range of reflections often: 
fettered by his 
even he, whote found underitanding” 
induced him to regard: Prudenceias 
God, has not; on every. océafion,: 
been: fuiliciently.on ‘his gaard.) A 
letter to Mr Gibbon, which: has gi-: 
ven much offence on: this fubject, 
Profeffor Stewart has taken no now 
tice of. - But he has gone out of his’ 
way, to attack a man of ingenuous: 
difpofitions, and the moft indepen. 
dent character; induced by no ob- 
ligations to diilemble, and whofe 
acute and comprehentive faculties 
were enflaved by nafyitem. Whofe 
views may have been muitaken, but 
his favourite mode of inveitiga- 
tion muit ever be admired. It ts 
characterized by Cicero—Proprium 
eft Academiz, judicium fuum nuls 
lum interponere, ea probafle que fie 
millima veri videantur conferre caus 
fas, et quid in quamque fententiam 
dici potclt, expromere, nulla adhte 
bita iua auctoritate, judicium audi- 
entium relinquere integrum et lt 
berum 

Ir Profeffor Stewart has formed 
an attachment to a fyftem, and to 
{peculative views different from Mr 
Hume’s, there can be to 
blame. Every man, particularly 
one fo competent to judge for him- 
felf, as Mr Stewart, is entitled to ufe 


* Proteflor Stewart feems to blame 
Dr itobertfon for his partiality to the 
fyitem of Kuifon; but, in peopling A- 
merica, the unity of the human {pecies 
‘was a point of orthodoxy to be obfer- 
ved ; and the fanction of Buffon conve- 
mient, See Difquifition on ladia, p. 
gto, where the fages of Greece are 
contrafted with the teachers ot Chrilti- 
nity, which deems. toe tavour of the 
prietihood.., Tore inffances. might be 

De Divinatione, lib. 2. ult. 
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the freedom of his own mind. But 

#o raife the cry of irreligion without 

atgument, is uniair and unphilolo- 

phical; it is fomenting extravagant 

ergudice, and throwing oil into the 
re. 

Mr Hume’s political opinions, no 
lefs than his theological ones, were 
jong extremely obnoxious to the 
prevailing party in thefe kingdoms. 
Lateevenishave gained them a more 
general approbation. Much depends 


upon the complexion of the times, 
and the particular crifis of affairs, 
at which an author appears. ~ That 
Mr Hume thould be iliberally treat. 
ed by fome of the piilosehi minns 
rum genium, Occatfions little fur. 
prize, and claims no regard. Pro. 
teffor Stewart’s unexpecied affault 
is more ferious; it excites the ex- 
clamation, Kai cu Texvoy ! 

Criticus 


* We have infirted this paper, with a deSen to promote the interefts of truth, 


by encouraging full liberty of difcuffion. 


We cannot, bowever, but remark, tat 


at difplays too much eagernef: of diipute, and fomewhat of a fufpicion of fur 


@eshing with Mr Hume and Mr Gibbou, which is Guise imag vary. 


For the Scots 


LETTER or DAVID HUME, Fsa. to Dr JOHN CLEPHANL, 
PHYSICIAN tn LONDON, 


Dear Docror, 

AM at preient reduced to the 
utmoit itrais and diliculties. 
know people are commonly atham’d 
to owh fuch diitreties. But to whom 
eat one have recourie m ht. misfor- 
times, bet to his frends And who 
ean IT account my friend, if not Dr 
Ciephane ? Not a friend only in the 
gon-thiie of fortune, but alfo in the 
fhade of adverlity: not a fecurity 
in a calm; but in a 
fheet anchor AVN EWN ATI. (This cty- 
mology of facet anchor, I remember 
you communteated to me on board 
the Suerte ; and you fee, by this in 
ffance, that your ingenious things 
have not been thrown away upon 
me :) But to cut fhort all prefaces ; 
(tho” commonly, beggars and au- 
thors abound with them; and I 
unite both these qualities,) the oc- 

cafion of my diftrefs is as follows $ 
You know that the word enough, 
en, aSitis pronounced by the 


‘both different letters, and 


Englith, we commonly, in Scotland, 
when itis appli’d to number, pro- 
npunce enow. we would 
aeone dis books enow for study, bo! 
not lenure enuf. Now, want to know 
whether the Enelih make the Jane 
dillingtion. cbierv’d the ditine- 
tion clearly in Lord Ghattibury. 
Th? there be doors more, fays.he,.t 
ert out and thinking that 
difiinétion of tpeling words 


ct 


pronunciatioa, Was an 
ment, I toli@w’d it in my leathes 
productions ; iho’ I knew it was not 
vival. Butthere has lateiy 
in mea doubt, that this 1s a mere 
Scotticiim ; and that the Englith al- 
ways pronounce the word! as if it 
were wrote enuf’, whether it be ap- 
ply’d to numbers ‘or to quantity: 
‘To you therefore 1 apply in this 
doubt and perplexity. ‘Tho’ I make 
no queltion that your ear is well 

purg’d 
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purg’d from all native impurities ; 
yet tru(t not entirely to it, but aik 
apy of your. Kaglth friends, that 
frequent good company, and let me 
know their opimion. 

Ir isarule of Vaugelas ahways 
to confult the ladies, rather than the 
men, in all doubts of language, and 
he atlerts that they have a more de- 
licate ienfe of the propriety of ex- 
preflions. "The iayne author adviles 
us, if we defire any one’s opinion, 
ina grammatical di ificulty, not to 
afk him For that con- 
founds his memory, and makes him 
forget the ule, which is the true 
ttandard of language: The belt way, 
{ays he, is to engage him, as it were 
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by accident, to employ the exprefs 
fion, about which we are im doubt. 
Now if you are provided of any exs 
pedient for making the ladies pro- 
nounce the word eavugh, apply’d 
both to quantity and number, I beg 
you to employ it, and to obferve 
caref lly and attentively, whether 
they make any difference in the pro- 
punciation. I am, 
Dear Dostor, 
Your’s mott affectionately, 


Edin. 8th of Davin Hung. 
17 5 3: 


P. S.. Lam quite in earneft in de« 
firing a {olution of my gr ammatical 


To the Editor of the Sects Magazine. 


HINTS rox a BIOG 

PTIAVIS read with pleafure the 
Biographical Sketches ia the Scots 
Magarine, particularly that of Pro- 
voll Drammond. Betore, however, 
recommending to you to infert one 
of another pairiotic Macviltrate, psr- 
mime to fo me addiuomnal 
remarks reipecting the Exchange, 
the piece of improvemein 
you mention to have been planned 
and accompitthed oy Mr Druin. 
mond. 

Ir muft give nuin to every obfer- 
ver to fee the nuluwence ef a bad 


aabit on the citizens of Edinburgh,. 


cons co alle thle 2t the. 


a ‘place on which they are 10. 


much expoled, not only to imcon- 
venience, but even irom hares 
and cari; iges. 


as the good. fenie. of the 


oy 
Gentlemen themleélves, would nt ‘ake 


m cailS 
howev r be contrived to amend this, 


RAPHICAL SKETCH. 


them not altogether averfe to ex, 
change Ubeir piace ot meeting. But, 
what wil ilrangers think of this eles, 
gait fquare already mentioned, bes. 
ing disiugured furmuch by an old tenes. 
ment, pe itil more fo by the open- 
ing infront of that houfe! Might 
not be valued by a jury, takem 
down, and the Magittrates amply, 
indemmiticd ior the pi 
by laying out the new tenement (to 
¢ built on the fame plan with the 
{quare) in a thop --cotkee-houle 
boye—two dwelling houies in the 
two upper cellars im 
the funk ilories ? 
Arreawanys, the front might he: 
omamented, with a cupola above. 
the entry, contauung, in the fides of 
McxL tlie it: the igure of Comey 
merce, apd on the other fide a clock. 
W 
could afford the exp: 


Cri 19% rmcnt 


when the ius of the cuyy 
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ornament juft hinted by yourfelves, 
might be added, viz. in the centre 
of the court, a metal ftatue of the 
worthy Magiltrate to whom the city 
is fo much indebted, for this and the 


ether improvements you mention. 


The pedeftal to be adorned, on the 
four fides, with an infcription—the 
City Arms—his Lordihip’s own— 
and the Sword and Mace. 

Tr will now naturally occur to 
yourfelf, that Sir James Hunter- 
Blair is the other perfon of whofe 
life and charaéter it is humbly fug- 
gefted, you fhould give a fketch ; 
and as affording a proper fupple- 
ment to the account of his predecef- 
fors. JI remember to have feén, 


Letter of a Schoolmaster to a Clergyman. 


Nov. 


fome time- ago, in a Magazin 
exertions, but it appeared very de. 
fective, taking no notice of the le. 
velling of the High Street—the two 
Aé&s for removing the Lucken- 
booths and Weigh-houfe—the New 
College—the Charity Work-houfe 
—the opening from the Lawn. 
market to the Mound, and feveral 
other particulars. A_ portrait of 
him, would, I think be eafily got 
from a family picture. I am, 
Sir, 
‘ns Your moft obedient fervant, 
in. 19. Aug. 
1802. 


To the Editor of the Scots Magazine. 
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LETTER or a SCHOOLMASTER to «a CLERGYMAN. 


Sir, 


THE following letter, which was 
aCtually written from a candidate 
for the office of a Schoclmaster to a 
refpectable Clergyman now refiding 
in the County of Fife, may perhaps 
amufe fome of your readers who ad- 
mire whatever is excellent and cha- 
racteriftic of its kind, whether it 
come from the regions of genius or 
their antipodes. Here tolloweth 
mine epiftle :— 

Rev. Sir, 

Turis comes to let you know 
Sir that bearer hereof is very well 
acquanted with me & can declare 
ail about me, and I am informed 
that you want a Scoolmafter and a 

ood finger befides, and that all the 
Brith where I live can give and a- 
plaufeofme. Lhave {ung in the Kirk 
Aughtergaven above a quarter of a 


year ai onee, & the bearer can 


clare he heard me yon fabath at 
the facrament, where there was 2- 


bove 2000 people. I will tak in 
hand to pleafe you for finning. I 
have been a Schollar among the 
Latins thefethree years with great /ad 
(he means laud.) I keep a fehool 
for the fpace of half a year, and 
thefe who had their children will 
declare that I brought them fromm 
the Catcifm to the Bible in 16 weeks. 
I hoop Sir you will be fo good as 
to accept of me and {hall do my 


endeavour to pleafe you and the . 


Prith tco. Examine the bearer & 
he will the about me Sir, & I hoop 
Sir you will be fo good as to give 
anfwer to-the bearer, & I [hall 
come & give you a hearing of me, 
God will, as fhoon as I get anfwer. 
I beg your excufe for the write 
(Rev. Sir) as the —— had not 
Sir your humble fervant. 
Mr Saree, 
Acaranoer Ratreray is my name 
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LITERARY 


AND 


NOTICES. 


AN ACCOUNT OF 


CARRON IRON FOUNDERY 


FROM 


St FOND’S TRAVELS. 


FROM Edinburgh to Carron are 
reckoned thirty-fix miles; but the road 
is excellent. Count Andreani Thorn- 
ton and myfelf fet out in company 
with Swediaur at fix in the morning. 
We did not alight till we reached Lin- 
lithgow3; where we took fome refreth- 
ment. We then proceeded to Falkirk, 
and about half paft three in the after- 
noon we arrived at Carron. The foil 
from Edinburgh to the very entrance 
ot Carron was ftrewed with large round 
blocks of bafaltes. This volcanic lava, 
broke into fmall pieces, is uied for 
hardening the road; and there can be 
no better or more durable roads than 
fuch as are made of this fubftance. 

Immediately on our arrival, Swedi- 
aur wrote a note to a perion belonging 
to the manufactory, with whom he 
was acquainted. An anfwer was re- 
turned, that it was receffary to leave 
the uname, defignation; and refidence of 
cichofus. The demand was initant- 
ty complied with; and a few minu es 
ditcr we were told we were at 
berty to enter. 

A man attended us at. the gaté, who 
juid that he was ordered to condué us 
every where, wit th tires exception of the 
place where the ‘cantons are bored, 
winch no franger was-permitted to fée. 

He conduéted us firft into an im- 
mente court, furroueded with 
walls and vait dheds, was 
covered with cannons, mor 
balis, and thofe large pieces W 

L 


EXTRACTS: 


the name of carronades. Amidft thefe 
machines of war, thefe terrible inftru- 
ments of death, gigantic cranes, cap- 
ftans of every kind, levers, and affem- 
blages of pullies, ferving to move fo 
many articles of enormous weight, are 
erected in fituations convenient for that 
purpole. Their various movements, 
the thrill creaking of pullies, the con- 
tinued noife of hammers, the aétivity 
of thofe arms which give impulfion to 
fo many machines ;—every thing here 
prefents a fpeciacle as new as intereh= 
ing. 
Under the theds where the finifhea 
articles are depofited, we faw feveral 
rows of rampart canon, battering guns, 
deftined for Ruflia and the “mperor. 
They were longer. than ordinary, of the 
molt perfes& workmanthip, aad cover- 
ed over with a thin ‘earasiie, of a fteel 
colour, to prefirve tem from raf, 
‘Pheiv carriages were 6f caft tren, and 
poffctfed the greateit Gmiplicity of con- 
ftraG@ion they.appeared toine ite write 
the merit of the, itrougelt folijitv, to 
that of being, free fiprmthe. p umecgus 
appendages belonging to_wooden 
riages, which ferve omy ‘to render “thie 
wotking thet more dificult, to ob- 
firuét their motion, deatian 
of frequent repairs. 
~The fubstance which capnons 
with is. kept. a 
but.J am to think, that it 
‘compofed at deficcative oil, 
which there is addtd” 4’certain portién 
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of varnifli of amber, mixed with plum- 
bazo. * 

The large buildings where the can- 
nons are bored are not at a great difs 
tance from the firft yard. We pafied 
clofe by them; but were very politely 
told, that parucular proceiivs aud ma- 
chines unkhvown to every other efta- 
blifiment of ihe kind, rendercd it ne- 
ceflary to keep thac plaice concealed 
from flrangers. We thought this was 
very reefonable, ana followed our con- 
cuctor to arvother quarter. 

He conducted us to the works for 
fmeiting the Gre; where four furnaces, 
of forty-five feet dcvoured 
both might and day crormeus mafits 
of coal ard nectal Ong trom 
this judze of the quantily of air neced- 
jary to feed theie gulphs, 
which d:gorped, every 4x hours, whole 
Mocds of quid iron. Each turnacc ts 
fupplicd by four air pumps, cf a very 

where the air, compre f- 


may 


preat Wlath 
into ron cyhiuders, uniting ito 
ope tunnel, and directed towards the 
flame, produces a fhaip rultling noife, 
and fo violent a tremor, that one not 
previoufly informed cf it, would find 
ir difficult to avoid a fenfation of ter- 
ror. vefe wind machines, this fpe- 
cies of cigantic bellows, are put in mo- 
tion by ibe action of water. Sucha 
toirent of air ts indifpentably neceflary 
to fupport, in the highett tate of igni- 
tion, acolumn of coal and ore forty- 
five feet highs and it ts fo rapid aud 
active, that it projects a vivid and 
Mame more than cen feet above the top 
of furnace. 

An open area, of very great extent, 
bust in the form of a terrace, and on 
a levei with the upper epperture of the 
fire places, Is appropriaikd to the re- 
ception of the fupphes of ore and ceals; 
and on this plattcim are alfa fpacious 


— 


* For my own fatisf&iditon, have 
mace feveral caperto ents thele 


ingredicnts, and they Lend to anfwer 
the fame purpofe. 

t 1 have the inflruments with 
which cannon are bored at the foun. 
cery of Crevzet, ncar Montcenis, in 
Burgundy. Lhe precifion of thele vat 
ane tuperb machines, which are moved 
with water, railed by fleam engines, is 
moft wonderful: doubt whether it is 
Jurpaficd by the engines of Carron. 


Account of the Carron Iron Foundery. 
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areas, where the coal 1s prepared for 
As the coai ufed here contits 
almot wholly of large lumps, the pro- 
cefs by which they convert it into cose 
is completely different from that em- 
ployea at Newcattle, where the coal 
cuft only is applicd to that purpote. 
At Carron founcery, this butincds is 
done inthe open air, and in the mott 
firaple manner quantity is plac. 
ed on the ground, ina round heap ot 
fe Vinciameter, and ahout 
two feetin heigiit. As many as poffible 
of the large picces are fot on end, to 
form: peflages for the air: above them 
are thrown the fmaller pieces, and 
coal-dufl, and in the midil of this cir 
cular heap is left a vacancy of a foot 
wide, where a tew faggots are placed 
to kindle it. Pour or five apertures 
of this kind are formed round the ring, 
particularly on the Ade expot.d to the 
wind. There ts icidom, indeed, OCCu- 
fion to light it with wood; tor thefe 
purnftying works being inceffantly in 
action, they generally ufe a tew thovels 
of coal already burning, which adts 
more rapidly than wooed, and foon 
kindles the turrounding pile. 

As the fire tpreads, the mafs increaf 
es in butik, puffs up, and becomes 
iporgy and light, cakes into one body, 
and at length lofes its bitumen, and 
emits no more imoke. Jt then acquires 
a red, uniform colour, inclining a bttle 
to whites in which flate it begins to 
break into gaps and chinks, and to al- 
fume the appearance of the under part 
of a muilirocm. 

At this moment, the heap mutt be 
quickly covered with aflices, ot which 
there is always a fufficient proviion 
around the numerous fires where the 
coke is prepared. 

This method of fpreading a large 
quantity of afhis on the fire to deprive 
air, 1s to that uled in ma- 
king charcoal, which is covered over 
with earth. ‘Dhe refult ts alfo pretty 
much the fame 3 the pit-coul, thus pre- 
pared, being light and fonorous, and 
producing the iame effect in high fur 
naces as charcoal. This is a quaity 
of extreme importance ; fince, by means 
of charred pit-coaji, founderies may 
eafily be eftablifhed in places where 
the want of wood would otherwile 
render it neceflary to abandon the 
richeft mines of iron. 

There is fuch a numerous wn 
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thefe places for making coke, to fup- 
ply fo vaft a confumption, that the air 
is heated to a contiderable extent, and 
that during the night, the fky is en- 
tircly illuminated with the flames. 
When one obferves, at a little diftance, 
fo many mafles of burning coal on one 
fide, and fo many volumes of flame 
darting to a great height above the 
hizh furnaces, on the other-—and at the 
fame time hears the noife of weighty 
hammers riking upon refounding aus 
vils, mingled with the loud roaring of 
bellows--one doubts whether he ts at 
the foot of a volcano in actual crup- 
tion, or whether he has been tranf- 
ported by fome magical eifcet to the 
brink of the cavern, where Vulcan and 
his Cyclops are cecupicd in preparing 
thunderbolts. 

I withed that Volair, the painter of 
Veiuvius, who fo well exprcffed the 
terrific afpect of that volcano during 
its mott violent mucturnal eruptions, 
had been here to exercite his pencil on 
ths artifical voleano, which is no leis 
friking im its appearance than the o- 
ther. 

The fupplies of ore are on the fame 
terrace with the coals. A canal * dug 
at great expence, and which commu. 
micates with the fea, ferves to convey 
matertals ufed here, and to 
tran{poit its manufactured produc- 

Three kinds of cre are employed 
here, which are ihored up 
aud loparate beans. 

The firtt conlitts of a decompofed 
he natiies, which is procured trom the 
county of Cumberland. is of a 
appearance, to the touch, and 
Hains the band nearly of a bload cos 
our: itis very rich in iron. 

‘The fecond is a vocky fub- 
Rance, of a ycllowith brown colour. 

‘Phe third is of a ceep tron grey co- 
lonr, fometimes inelinjeg a litile to 
kt, and ts remarkable tor being form- 
ed in geodes (Li ptariay) of a round or 
Oval forma, abttle Galtened. The largsit 
of thefe geodes are about eighteen in- 
ches tn diameter, and the icalt from 
four to five inches. a 

On placing them on one edge, and 
giving the other a hard fmart.blow, 
with a hammer, which breaks them in- 


ail the 
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to two pieces, one is agreeably furpri- 
fed to fee their interior filled with a 
multitude of very difting, fraall prifins 
of three, fpur, and five fides, and fepa- 
rated trom each other by Hlainents, or 
ttreaks, of calcareous white fpar, and 
fometimes of ponderous ipar, and 
white or yeNowilh tpathofe iron. 

Thete prifiys confit of the fime 
matter with the geodes, that is of a 
kind of a hard unetaous iren ore, 
which at firit has rather the appear 
ance ot a deep arytilaceons tone, 
than of an irou ore. The pritms, 
which muft be confidered as the refule 
of contraction, when the fubitance of 
the geades was fott, are from three to 
jour lies broad, and from twa te 
three Inches long. ‘Their forms are 
very perfect and regular; and in fome 
of the largeit the prifms are fo multi- 
plied, aud difpoled with fuch order, 
that they refemble, in miniature, thofe 
tine bafaltic colounades, commonly 
known by the name of Giant’s Caute-. 
vay. 

‘This fpecies of iron ore is obtained 
in yreat abundance trom a hill near 
Dunbar, a tinall town in Haddington- 
fhire, about thitty-ux miles from Edin- 
burgh, clote by the fea, and, confe- 
quenily, very convenient for the con- 
veyance of the ore. It affords a great 
quantity of iron, which one would not 
expedt trom its appearance to the eyes 
but analylis and expertence have prov- 
ed that it rable. is neceffry 
to calcine it betere it is put into the 
{melting furnace. 

By the due intermiszture of thefe 
three ores, there ts obtained a grey, 
crude iron, of a good qnality, which 
applied to the molt extenfive ules. 
It is fo foft as to yield ealily to the 
fcc: and, as it is alfo very pure, may be 
mouided into the delicate forms. 

It may juftly be fuppoted, that it 
Was uot without repeated unpreduc- 
tive expcrimenis, proceiles, aud expen- 
ees, that this eilaclifhment arrived, at 
lengthy at iis prefeut bigh ftate of per- 
fecuion, which every thing is appoin- 
ted. every thing is executed, with fuch 
Wuifurm proeiiion, that nothing is en- 
trufted to ordinary routine or chance. 
Phe minerals are’ intermixed with 
method, carefully weighed, and put ire 
to baikets of equal dimenfions. ‘The 
fame attention is obferved with refpect 
to the coals. Every thing is placed in 
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regular order, within reach of the 
founders, under iheds appropriated to 
that fervice. The bafkets for each 
charge are always counted out; aclock, 
erected near the large furnaces, deter- 
mines the precife time of putting in 
the charge. The fame form ts obferved 
with refpect to the difcharging of the 
furnaces; the ftroke of the beli an- 
nounces the moment when they thouid 
proceed to that operation, and every 
one of the workmen flies to his poit. 

We vifited the place where the crude 
iron is refined in reverbaratory furna- 
ces, to be aiterwards cut into cannons, 
mortars, howitzers, bombs, balic, 
We faw allo, that where the moulds 
are prepared, and another place wicre 
thev are dricd. 

We were then condudted into a vatt 
fabric, which fuggeNed the mot pleaf- 
ing ideas, for its produghons confitted 
of the various implements o! agricul- 
ture, the arts, and domettiic ules in 
this place were made coppers of five 
feet diameter, for the making of tugar 
in the Weft Indies; Noves, inthe fhape 
of an antique urn, mounted upon pe- 
deftalss hearths of all kinds, and of the 
fineft tafhions for pit-coal fires; kit- 
chen ranges, with ali their appendages, 
boilers, tea-kettles, fauce-pans, veatly 
and folidly tinned; fpades; hoes, of 
cliferent forts, for cultivating the fugar 
cane, which were ground to a fharp 
«edge on large whit-flones; baflo-re- 
lievos, of the mott excellent model, for 
chimney backs: to one word, every 
thing, even to cail iron hinges and 
bolts for doors; and the greater part of 
thefe productions are fold at to mode- 
rate arate, that a man of very fender 
fortune may here procure many ar- 
ticles of necefiity, aad even of orna- 
Ment, which cannot be obtained elie- 
wicre at three times their price. But 
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labour and workmanhhip are, in this 
place, afiitted by fo many machines 
and ingenuous procefies, that its com- 
moditics are executed, both ina fhorte 
ey time and with greater perfedion, 
than in other eftablithments of the fame 
kind. 

{ ihould not forget to notice a very 
fimple machine, which ferves to gvind 
and reduce to a very fine powder the 
charcoal uted tor fprinkling over the 
mouids 3 it confitts of a kind of mortar 
of caft iron, feveral feet in diamecier, 
clofely thut with a wooden cover, per 
forated in the midele, to admit the 
palf.ge of a vertical cylinder, which 
forms the principal mechanic power of 
the machine, beg round on 
its own axis by a whecl, which is mo- 
ved by water. 

Two iron bars pafs horizontally 
through the bottom of the vertical ax- 
isy in the manner of a crois, and they 
may be railed or lowered at pleature, 
by means of feweral holes, at ditkrent 
diftances, in the axis. 

This crofs divides the area or capa- 
city of ihe mortar ito four portions, 
two of which are occupied by twoton 
balis, nearly as large as ordinary bombs, 
but entirely folid, and of a polithed 
durtace. ‘The momnicnt the ax's ts put 
in motion, the balls begin to roll round 
after each other, and thus tpeedily 
bruife the charcoal. But as by this 
means the latter might be comprefled 
cuily, without bein reduced to a hne 
powder, the two other ipokes are tur- 
wihed with teeth in the manner ofa 
teke, which ft up the charcoal fom 
the bottom of the murtar, and ian 
it on every fide; fo that in a very fhort 
fpace of time, and with little 
whole facks of charcoal may be ground 
to a0 impalpable powder, withoul ally 
lofs of tubitance. 


MODE OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


THE following obfervations on the 
former and prefent mode of education 
in France, as written by a celebrated 
French author, will not be foundalto- 
gether inapplicable to this country. 


A comparifon no curious then 
ufeful may be drawn between the 
mode of education formerly adopted 
in our public fchools, and that which 


in moft modern times has fucceedec 
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Formerly children were educated up- 
on a tyitem of falutary feverity, unjuit- 
ly decried as pedantic. Nearly the 
whole day was confecrated to ftudy, 
and the periods of reercation were few 
and of thort duranien. One of the 
leait advantages of this method was the 
habtol which children 
acquired by it, and teldam failed to 
as they advanced years. 
‘Pheir fludies were of a ferious ci't.— 
Al cient Languages, Belles Lettres ; 
Mathematics, and Logic, occupied e- 
very inflant of their time ; fludics of 
amutement, fuch as Drawing, Miutic, 
Dancing, and Fencing, were only ai- 
lowed at thole intervais devoted to 
creatioo. By this means, children be- 
came feefibie, that fuch arts were of a 
i.condary defeription, and only calcu- 
lated to uabend their minds from the 
more important labours to which their 
duties io hfe might callthem. This 
rathed of education, the refuit of the 
experience of ages, proved that 
thofe who puriued rn, Knew how to 
appreciate the force of habit, by which, 
as much as by precept, yourh. were 
formed to the love of labour, and the 
oviigations of focicty. 

A Student, on leaving College, was 
not a man of faihions he was not pot- 
tefled of thoie frivolous quahfcations, 
which enabled hin to render hime? 
zt once Contpicuous in the worki—ne 
Was not Cefirens of them; he 
picferved, for fveral years, the referv- 
cd and thoughitur ¢ he had 
contracted at College, and icit the ne- 
eclily of hai Gy and relirement it Was 
Cuving that period he matured by re- 
fiction all he had karned tn bis youth. 

A young toan then made his ap; care 
ance In tie world at a later pero, 
but when he was admitted, he bore the 
ffamp and character of a man: his itu- 
res were finithed ; and Une fociet ty of 
tne other tex fox po Nithed yvhat re- 
mained of the pedantry of the College- 
Pheu the accomplifhed gentleman was 
Giuunguilhed aa a philotopher, a maa 
of learuimg, a man ufeful to the Scate. 
when a icrious ditcuthon arofe, a 
young man was not reduced to the ne- 
fity ot continuing fileat, or ot bluth- 
Ing at his ignorance. 

Now things are upon a fyftem en- 
tircly differer nt. The youth at boarding 
ichool is in a manner in the very botom 
of fociety. There he is not fatigued by 
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erious Rudies; ancient languages are 
neglected, and conlidered as ulelefs. 
Nothing Is thought of bat tmproving 
his exterior addrei.; and he is netther 
habituated to fiudynordiligence. Thots 
arts which focmerly were deemed 
mere roluxatiogs from the more fevere 
branches of education, now confiitat 
its princupal Mule, but 
cularly danctog, coniume the b 
of the diy. Pareuis, obferving the im- 
portince all ichedto quaifications, 
are bed to beliew, that tacy ought to 


adopi the metbod atiriouted to the Eny 
liih, in learntns thoirchildren a trade, 


deitincd to become 
dancers ar buffoons. 

Nothing 1s now regarded, as has been 
alre O1 l, but outward fhow, 


ang that 


and it isthoughi faficiews to give youtls 
a Vigus and idea of litera- 
ture. The ancient cuftom of claifes ts 
Co! | laborious, and calculated to 
excite a dit Ne or learming. The pre- 
fent 1 moae, by a courte of ‘public lee- 
turcs, 18 Nat attended with thofe incen- 
venienc:s 

At the hour appointed, a numerous 
fociety of Charon’ women are admit- 
ted into the haid—as thefe le€tures are 
for the public and not tor fiudents, the 
front feais are appropriated tothe pub- 
lic, and the ttudents ave placed beiind 
at a dittance. The converiation and 
the finali tals of the ladies prepare the 
pupils for the dcilons they are to m- 

At length the prof for arrives. From 
the nature ef the company who com- 
pofe lis eudence, it may be eafily con- 
ceived, tha. he is not one ut ihole grave 
pefonages, who formerly meditated in 
filenece and rcurrement, the leifous he 
was to deliver to thule he was appoint. 
ed toinitruss. ‘Phe appearance vi fuch 
a pidagogue, put the whole 
company te flight. 

‘The Protetior is a man of the world, 
twertly Lye cums have thie honour ty 
reckon him an.ong their Members. He 
is well received! in all fafLiomable [ocie- 
ties, where the empty effufions of his 
poetic fancy ave read with Celight aud 
applaute. Among all the women who 
are to compote his there 1s 
not one to whom he has not adadreff d 
a fonnet or a madrigal. ‘Thus he 
{es for a man of celebrity, and the mu - 
mur of pleafure is heard the moment 
he appears. He advances, then mo- 
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defily bows to the company in return 
for the tribute of applaufe bettowed on 
him. The Leciure commences. 

‘Phe Proteifer recites a fatire of Boi- 
eau, perhaps a Canto of the Lutrin, 
in order to Icarn his pupils to read. 
Tien Le takes a book Coawinng 
tations lone ancient autuor. 
hicitaus to pleate, and Lot to tniiruct, 
he pallies over whatcver grave, and 
‘nifhes a 
play words Gr amuiing conceit. 
Afterwards he announces his inter 
of terminating the Lectui BV fome vere 
fes of his 

Though the Boileau has 
been unattended to, yct the inflant he 


only attends tO whatever ty 


Noetry Gr 


Me 
is Ow veries, the 


profound flence reizns throughout the 
Hall, nothing Can divert the attention 

re company. They have becn re- 
cadly heard, but they always pot- 
cfs fome new charm. is only 
errupted by burfls of admiration and 
plandits of enthufiatm; he concludes 
tco foon for his audience. 

It is by fuch Ieflons we pretend to 
infiruct youth. “Phey can only acquire 
the tafe and habits of their matters. 
KJowever the year terminites, and the 
rewards of merit are Ciftrrbuted. 

Formerly a karned atfembly attend- 
ed the ditiribution of the prizes; they 
were accompanicd with it folemni- 


Wit 
ty, in order to excite the emulation of 


> Rudenis, and mipire them 
with a dcure ol 
Now the moti fathtonable Afflembly 


isconVoked. ‘“Vhe moft handfome and 
ekgant women, and the molt gallant 
men are invited. The upton is charm- 
ing. “The ciltmbution of prizes bas no- 
thing todo with the fcltivals it only 
forms the pretext. Mof of the perfons 
mvited, only come for the fake of the 
concert and ball winch is atterwards 
given. 

‘The Students perform the honours 
of the entertainment. They are 
plauded at the concert; but it is par- 
ticularly at the ball the refult of their 
ecucation is adintred ; it 1s for that a- 
Joue they fem to have ben brought 
up: atthe ball their triumph is com- 
picte. The countiy dance, the waitz, 
the allemand, and the gavot, turniih, 
by turns, the means of difplaying their 


ape 


talents. Every one predicts they will 
become excelient dancers; but alas! 
they will be merely dancers. 
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This fort of feftival, which is ridicu- 
lous in feminaries for the inftrucion of 
boys, is ftill les becoming thofe appro. 
priated to the education of young girls, 
! here, as well as in the former, abril. 
liant, rether than a chofen and refpec- 
iable fociety, tsinvited; plays perform. 
ed by the giris themfelves always form 
part of the entertainment. It is ther 
the young female quits that timidity, I 
mony tay, that bathtulnefs, which con. 
ftitutes the charm of her age, to pro- 
applaufte by forwardnefs and af- 
fected graces. 

Jt may not be ufelefs to mention that 
formerly at St Cyr, Madame de Main- 
tenon, mtroduced the cultom of per- 
forming, at certain periods, little thea- 
trical pieces; they were compofed ex- 
prefsly tor the occafion, and on religi- 
ous fubjects, and therefore appeared 
lefs Hable to cenfure, yet they were 
deemed fo dangerous, that Lewis XIV. 
prohibited them. 

Atter the piay, the young girl em- 
boldened by her fucerts, preceeds to 
the ball-room, to rivai women in 
dreis and coquetry, and fhare wiih 
them the applaufe of the company. 
Such a fcene does not foon wear out 
of their minds. 

Hitherto the Government has fliut 
its eyes to theve abufes; it is then the 
bufinefs of Satire and the legitimate 
Stage to hand them over to ridicule. 
Lhe Theatre Louvois, which Picard 
has fupported by his charming works, 
has commenced the attack 1a two Co- 
medies lately reprefented. The Pacha 
ce Surenne particularly merits the 
Cels has Obtained. Tt contains miters 
citing details, as to the internal ma- 
Nagement of the boarding fchools of 
youry Ladies. ftis written with tp 
rt. The plot, taken trom a well 
known tiory, is fimple and agreeable. 

During the reprefentation of U's 
piece, ibe fathers of families lousy 
applauded the paffages directed aguinit 
the new mode of educatig youth. 
They were fentible of the ciladvaniages 
of it; but fuch is the fatality attached 
to human nature, that we much doubt 
whetber any ove of them has futhci- 
enily profited by the letion, to have re- 
formed fuch a fyttem of education wiih 
regard to his own childrea. 
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AMONG the many temptations and 
and incitements to vice, extravagance, 
and intempcrance, to which youth are 
fubject in the outfet of life, that of 
frequenting public places of amufe- 
ment, however innocent in their own 
nature, ts of the moit ferious and fatal 
confequences to them, from the ine 
diferent company, and the various 
accidental allurements to the gratifica- 
tion of their paflions, which they mult 
unavoidably meet with in fuch places. 
---Were the company who haunt thete 
places all modett, virtuous, and temp- 
trate, there could no injury refult to 
youth from vifiting them ; but as it is 
too generally known that this is not 
the catc, there is the lets occafion for 
me to fay any thing further on that 
head. 

It is confidered as an innocent and 
auleful propenfity in youngy men to 
with “to fee every thing worth atten- 
tion, and to witnels every fcene of 
various life which is to be met with in 
the metropolis ;”---nuy, this idea is 
catricd fo far, that a young geatieman 
is contidered as not quite fiuithed in 
bis town education till he has eat ox 
cheek ina cellar in St Giles’s, where 
the knives, forks, and fpoous, are 
chalued to the table, for fear of being 
olen; ortill he has beat the rounds 
of Covent Garden, broke adozen win- 
dows or two, feen the gardeners bring 
in their vegetable treafures at four 
e’clock in the morning, kuocked down 
the watchmen, and then paid a vilit 
to the watch-houfe for the remainder 
of the night, or rather morning; nor 
would be beat all qualified to converfe 
With the modett and hopeful youth of 
the age, except he had been carried 
before the Sitting Alderman: indeed, 
tul he has performed thefe exploits, 
he can hardly venture to open his 
nouth in the improving compauy, who 
conider thefe little adventures as re- 
guiutes to the knowledge of the world. 
---l fpeak from experience, for I was 
once hilly and weak enough myfelf to 
be induced to entertain the fame ill- 
‘ouuced opinion. Since J have advances 
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ed in life, however, TE have, to my fur- 
prife, found that hundreds who had 
never been at any place of publte 
amufement, and had never broke a 
window, or knocked down a watch- 
man, or been carried before the Lord 
Mavor for a midnight brawl, kuew as 
much, anda great deal more, of the 
world, than I did---had taken better 
cire ot their health, characters, and 
purfes---had tuceeeded better tn lite, 
and were in every reipect better qual 
fied than myfelf for bufinefs, and wiore 
vatucd and efteemed by their friends ; 
at leait by thofe kind of triends whole 
refpect and etteem are worth the ac- 
quiring. 

It really is not neceiTiry to the 
heaith, happinets, information, or ever 
amufement, of youth, that they diould 
frequent pubsic places; nor, lit were, 
would the diladvantages be at all coun- 
terbalanced by the benefit they would 
reap from the permiulion toa do it--- 
Even if they go into gaod company at 
thele places, they have eyes and ears 5 
nor can the virtue of their companions 
prevent their’s from being affaled, 
wounded, aod perhaps, uaudermined, 
though by gradual and impercentible 
deyrees.--- This of itfeif is a fufficient 
argument for keeping youth as much 
as poflible out of the way of thefe pro- 
miicuous alfemblies, if there were no 
others of tll ftronger weight and 
force. 

The proper purfult of the young ts 
not plealure, but bufinefs; and to for- 
ward themfelves in lite, by a tteady 
and diligent application to their pro- 
fe fon, ought, next to their duties to 
God, to be their principal aim.---The 
enjoymert of eale aud moderate plea- 
fures ts referved more properly tor the 
meridian of Iffe, when, by indultry, 
they have fecured to themlelves the 
means of purchaiing them without the 
rifque of injury to others, with whole 
money they are entruited. 

Of pleafure you are permitted, in- 
genuous youth: to taite with modera- 
tion; but beware of what f{pecies it is, 
in what quantity, and in what com. 
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pany you enjoy it.---Self-denial, and 
abilinence from pleafure, have by 
many been accounted the greatell of 
leatures; but, then, that isa pleafure 
tthe mind, and a feufual one ;---and, 
tough it may feem problematical, I 
cheve it is, neverthelefs, true, that 

wants, and are 


‘ 


b 
t 


thoie who have fewe it 


icatl given to &voridly pleafure, ap- 
proach nearell to the nature of the 


Adorable Creator, the Pattern of 
pr me Perfection end Excellence. 

I ghall not enter here into the detail 
of thofe allurenmients and temptations 
to vice and unlawful pleafure with 
which our public gardens, of ail de- 
feriptions, abound, by the permitted 
admiitance of the moft abandoned of 
the feaale fex, and the licenticus man- 
ver in Which they are fuiered to cone 
duct thenifelves in preience of the viriue 
ous of their own lex, aud the as ye 
unconupted of ihe othcr--- nor of that 
nakedvefs of drofs, which, it is to be 
owned, they are but too much 
tenanced in, by the tuppofed virtucus 
and medefi ot ir Own, On which 
fubjest L believe men, in general, bave 
Lat one opiiion. 

‘Phe fuppscMon of that infamous 
haunt Of vice and iniquity, the Dog 
aud Duck---the Apollo Gardens, and 
fone other public reiorts of the fume 
cohtaminating tendency, fufficicatly 
proves that the Iegiflature beheid wita 
abhorience the prevailing bad effects 
they had upon the morals of youth, 
end the couicquent imury they did to 
ducicty 3 ner can tacre be a more 
argument thav this, againtt 
iuffering youth to frequent any place 
ef pubac amulcment which muoght icad 
to the corruption ef their minds, or 
the weakening their native ingenucus 
principles, tll age and experience have 
jo confirmed them in good habits, that 
the cflccts of 
lott. 

it haslong ben a mitter ef argu- 
micnt, whether the Ploy-Houle tends 
to corrupt or beneht youth: my opt- 
Won is, that li you purge the lobby of 
the riotous and dcbcuched, and the 
boxes of proititutes; regulate the 


auurenments weuld be 


crefies and alluring attitudes of the 
female performers, and keep youth 
trom behind the fines, they run no 
riique of being contaminated, but very 
much the reverfe; tor 1 confider the 
Kaze as an epitome of the world, and 
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that more moral inftru@ion, attended 
with deeper impreffion upon the heart, 
Is to be acquired there, than by 
books or converfation, from the an- 
parent reality of the parts which are 
acted before them, and in which the 
talents of the performers are often fy 
ably exerted, as to leave even grown 
perions almoft in donht, at times, whe- 
ther the feene paffing before them is 
real or fictitious, as their tears and 
laughter, their blood-chilling horrors, 
and emotions of furprife, 
Will frequently tetiify. 

Fear not, then, ingenvons youth! 
arined with your native innocence and 
uncorrmupfed heart, to vifit the feene 
where the immortal Shakefpeare yet 
fpeak:, though dead—wherc, prodn- 
ced “ from bis airy marezines of no- 
thing, he exribits bodily forms and 
fhapes, anc, ior your intirudtior, gives 
them a Jocai havitationanda name:” 
whether celefiial Aric] gently waves 
his fiiver wand, or monttrous Cali- 
ban bends beneath bis ponderous Joad, 
you will till adinire the poet’s art: 
but when Othello rages o’cr the teene, 
and Deidcmona weeps; or Hamlet's 
gboft, with meafured ftep, mores 
round the face, while Denmark’s 
Prince, with treabling nerves and 
tering voice, conjures his royal father’s 
anfwers; when confctence-itruck Mics 
beth with horror views the blood- 
fiained iword; or Barnwell, by the 
treacherous Millwood’s arts allured, in- 
tends his uncle’s death—be it your 
care to draw inftruétion from the pal 
fing fceene, and, while you weep oF 
fecl, rcfolve, and keep to your re- 
folves. 


But, while you put performers to 


‘their proper ule on the ftage, and en- 


tertain vourtcli with their talents and 
and homour, put yourl If out of the 


reach of their famiiartties and impet 


ce, LY ita never [0 
ey behind the feenes; for the creatares 
t are ru id t AFC but 10 
many biras oO} that wit 
pound you oly to devour you, Fu fa 
and to gam your 
VOUr, aha, mfolently rraicul 


ing you the moment your back 8 
tui ned. 

I would not be underflood from 
what 1] have before frid, to recommen 
a frequent refort to the theatres on any 
eccount. It fhould be but rarely an 
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then, only when an inflraive tragedy 
or comedy is to be performed: nor 
{hould you ever patronife them till they 
have undergone a very thorough purg- 
ing, and appear what they ought to be, 
the fchools of refined manners and uu- 
blemiihed virtue. 

Mufic, which fo much engroffes the 
attention of the prefent age, is in itfelf, 
a harmlefs and innocent recreation ; 
but, in fome itations of life, it is fuper- 
fluous, and not only ufelefs, but abfo- 
lutely detrimental, efpecially to tradef- 
men: to have one’s head filled with 
crotchets and quavers, being a prover- 
bial phrate to denote a man inatten- 
tive to the bufinefs before him. 

Frequent not, therefore, Operas and 
Concerts, at leaft, but very rarely ; at- 
fect not any fkillin compofition, or to 
be .a Coniierficur, and to determine tie 
merit of performers ; nor trutt your- 
felf publicly to perform on any in- 
ftrumcot, or to keep company with 
fuch as io make mutic their profeffion ; 
jor there is an infatuation which at- 
tends purfuits of this nature, and, the 
moment you attach yourtelf to them, 
you wil! decline both in your credit 
and fortune.” 

A -ichool-fellow of mine, who was 
brought up a hatter, and had a little 
money of his own, before he was well 
out of his apprenticefhip, gave into 
this tpecies of folly, and, being a pro- 
ficient on the violin, was never happy 
but when he was playing in the orche- 
ftra, at Vauxhall, or the theatres; by 
which means his butinefs was defpifed 
and negleéted, his money fpeut, and 
himfelt ruined: he has never got above 
the world fince. This is a fact that 
comes within my own knowledge ; 
and, though protefhonal players and 
fingers May make imimente incomes by 
their fuperior talents, gentlemen play- 
ers arc ture to be their dupes, or butts, 
aud ruined, inthe end, among them. 
Every player is not a Cramer; every 
linger is not a Billington, commanding, 
by her unequalled powers, L. sco tor 
2 winter’s feafon. 

Lots of time and increafe of expence, 
are the immediate confequences of al- 
fociating with performers: at taverns, 
you muit think it a favour, if a perform- 
cr contributes to your entertainment ; 
tor which you muft both pay his reck- 
oning, and load yourfelf, and your 
friends, with benefit tickets, mott of 
which you muft pay for gut of your 

Vou. LXIY. 


On Public Plaees. 


own pocket; and what you voluntarily 
pay for one, will be demanded by the 
relt, by which you will expofe your- 
felf to an annual tax, and annual folicie 
tations. 

But of all the public places that I 
would advite you to be molt particular 
in avoiding, is, that of Mafquerade af- 
femblics 3; tor, however innocent they 
may feem, or however plauhibly they 
may be defended, they are places you 
ought never to be prevailed upon, el- 
ther by your curiolity, or the importu- 
nity of others, to vilit. It is making 
too bold an experiment on human 
frailty; and fam convinced that many 
perfons have ventured on crimes there 
which they would otherwite have as 
voided, merely becaufe they were un- 
known. It is a noble maxim of the 
poct’s, that contempt of fame begets 
contempt of virtue; and to this may 
be addec, that to be out of the reach 
of fame ts to be in the way of vice. 

Sunday Routs aud Card-parties, your 
own virtue, and the reverence due to 
the Deity, will naturally preterve you 
from; and the trequenting fuch low 
places as Baguigge-Wells, or other fi- 
milar haunts of proititutes or pick- 
pockets, your pride will molt probably 
pot out to you the neccility of a- 
voiding; for it is next to a ditgrace for 
a gentleman to be feen in fuch places, 
though, tor certain clatics of people, 
they are a convenient tpecies of refort 
and amuilement; but, at all events, 
they are improper for youth—as it is 
in thefe places that the firit advances 
to unlawful cominerce with the vileft 
of the fex are generally made. 

The habit that young men, of the 
prefent age, have got into, of meeting 
in large Companies, and {pending their 
evenings at a public-houtc, or taverns 
in fmoaking, drinking, card-playing, 
and fluging, 1s productive of very rui- 
nous Conicguences to them in their 
health, character and purie—not to 
Mention the injury it frequently occa- 
fions to their employers, by lois of 
time, from the effects of it next day. 
li is in this kind of public clubs that 
the firtt habits of intemperance are 
learnt, and, from the mixture of cha- 
racters which frequent them, probably 
the ftrongeft imprefiions of corruptionof 
morals are made; for evil Comimutica- 
tions (or bad converiation) will always 
corrupt good manners. 
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FROM B 


Noy, 


LAMING, 


EDDOES’S ESSAYS ON HEALTH. 


writer, who ventures to Jay 

cown any propofitions  reipecting 

Dyeams, will be given up by every 


one that launches 
uncertain tea without com. 
pais or rudder. Yet upon the exami- 
hation of many dreamers, nervous and 
others, 1 have tound, and I think — 
one, Woo will en quite, mu it find, tha 

the following circumtiances are 
‘The images, that figure in dreams, 


Gas 


Upon 


are Oi more recent date, the younger 
the perion is to whom they occur, 
Probable evidence of this might be de- 
rived from the ihe 


manber in 

ideas of the human mind mu itiply, Tix 
and decay. But J build the opinion 
upon the direct experience ot dreamers 
of difierent ages. When the elder 
Scaliger dreamed that Brugnelus re- 
proached him for the omiiion of his 
hame in a poem on the celebrated na- 
tives of Verone, and when the vounger 
Scaliger lea weak that this Brug ‘nolus, 
of whom his father had not the leafi re. 
collection, had really asa Vee 
roneie critic, it mult be fuppoied 


leis we admit of mipiration en an oc- 
cation fo trifiing) thet the name was 
brought back by fome afiociation im 


fleep, though it bad \ vanithed from the 
waking memory. he name of Brug- 
nolus or his portrait might have occur- 
ed to Scaliger in his early years along 


with a particular ftate of the ttomach, 
a certain potition of the mutfcles or 
groupe of ideas: and thefe modtfica- 


tions of the ivflem recurring at the 
time of his dream, ae eafily call 
up the name cr the portrat » formerly 


For whatever 
hisaptto recur with 
1, or Wath more than its ori- 


connected with them. 
we think of in flecy 
its 


ginal, vivacity,* whereas the ideas in 
* A boy learns his tafk imperfectly 


ver night; the next day he can re. 

peat it without faut. Here it is evident 

ti; it Lee } las antroduced a lironger tie 


confi ituting the ta fk. 
And fhould the repetition make part 
fa dream, it will doubtiefs be mere 


© 
Gucut than in the morning, as we al! 


healthy wakefulnefs are fainter than 
the 1m} pre flions from which they aie de 
rived. Dr Prieltly has told us that 
‘many perfous (and he 3s one of the 
number) feldom dream of any thing 
‘Phe ready forgetir ln els of 
freih incidents among old people, and 
thofe whole memory is not more reten. 
tive than in eld people, makes it pro- 
bable that their mind will coma oaly 
reach back in fleep to the events of 
their earlier years, whether remember. 
ed while awake ox forgotten, as in the 
caie of Scalige:. 

If it be true in children that the in. 
dividual ideas of the day before, recur 
more frequently in dreams, the fame 
holds alfo, other circumftances being 
alike, with regaid to nervous adults; 

nd in both it is fiill more liidtly true 
of the fiate of feeling than of the 
Viduel ideas, For af any thing has hap. 
pened to diicompoie a nervous perion, 
the difcompoiure will common'y be 
felt in feepte a itil extent ; 
and though the very ideas laft connect. 
ed wih the diicompoied  teeiings, 
fnould not be reproduced, others that 
have formerly been fo connected will, 
But gererally there will be a mixture 
of both. For feelings that have ac- 
companied ideas at dillerent times, have 
prodigious power in bringing thele 
ideas together 5} and this 1s the chief 
fecret for uncicdling the inconiittencies 
of dreams, and th e key to the boldett 
fights of lyric and dithyrambic poe- 
try. 
“But Morpheus is not content with 
keeping the minds of his nervous iaves 
on the alert by the exhibition of his 
mecic lanthern. His images rouie 


Mdle 


find ourlelves much more matters of 2 
language we are udying, when we 
think an it 2ileep. 

t New York Med. Repofitory, V.2 
125. 

¢ I only touch here upon the affocia- 
ting power of the feelings. It 1s the 
mott neglected, and perhaps at the fame 
time the mof pregnant topic in the 


doétrine of the mind. 
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to action the mufeles that ought to re- 
miin at rett during the nignt. The 
fleep ot tavages and of labourers, well 
ted and not overitrained, may admut, 
peraaps, of a pretty uniform delecip- 
tion, But from the proiound imjary 
which the fenficive part of the human 
frame tuflains, in numberiels members 
of fociety, the modifications 
of exiittence come co be almoit as nu. 
merous what is uiuaily termed deep, 
asihey are inthe waking hours. In- 
ileep has become, tron this cafe, 
amok a word without meanings. In its 
acceptation It appears to ttand 
forthe want ot thote actions that are 
uiually determined bv impreitivas upon 
the eve. The beit way oi arriving at 
a iteady ule of the word wouid perhaps 
be to examine well the repote of per- 
lons, who do full juflice to their aat- 
mai tacuities, and to apply it itrietly 
to this itate. 

Yalking in fleep mult be conadered 
as the hen of a dtteaied condition of 
the nerves. When it is comiderable 
and trequent, it takes away from fleep 
ail to be iooked upon as chief 
nouriihee in tife’s feat,” and indicates 
fuch a difpottion to the worlt forms of 
Nervous alicciion as fhould not be 
to go on without correction. 
We bave the weilatteited catz of a 


balset-maker the principality. of 
Waiueck, who being much atie¢ted by 
4termou, repeated it the next nicht Ia 
bis ileep and ever afterwards preach- 
ed extcmpore, from tome internal im. 
puile iike ant, and aifo from the effeet 


Of ipuits. During the iime, he fat in 
2Kind of flupor, with his eves fixed, 
but withour teeing, petipired and had 
opprefion of his breath chough he did 
hot ipeak loud or long. He leemed 
Much exhautted, fivhed decpiv and re- 
Covered flowly.—( le. ind. 44). 

Vhe grotefque, yet alfecting fcenes 
Which flrep-watkers go through, and 
concerning which itory-tellers have corm. 
monly foinuchtor late, exhioitamucn 
more alaroung unton between muicular 
action and the imagery of dreams. 
Pic number of accuraie oblervatious 
We have ov perfons afflicted with thig 
{pecies of nervous malady is now very 
Coutiderabie. The partial retardation 
OF interruptioa of fome courics of 
tion, while others run on (and often ir- 
Teguiarly) in the channels to which 
they have been accultomed, when the 


firft are in motion, feems to be com- 
mon to all; and indeed, if no variation 
take plice, there could, it is evident, 
be no dittinction bei ween Meep-walkers 
and waking-walkers. Sauvages relates 
of a girl fubject to cataiepiy, that one 
morniag he found dcr with ail her mui: 
cles rigid, and tiat in five or tix mi- 
nutes the fet to yawn, and byeran the 
following feene, which the had oftea 
acted before. Suc ipoke with a quick. 
nets and vivacity the never thew- 
ed but tm the paroxyiia, for at other 
times ihe was tunid and low. Wiirat 
jue now faid was ta Connection with 
what ihe had in the Lut acceflion. 
Siuvages convinced hinieti the was not 
afleep by aiming to trike ver in the 
fice, and thougn ats hand came quite 
ciole to her eye, the neither winked nor 
drew back, nor mide the teait paufe in 
what ihe was laying, A burotug ta. 
per was held almoit clofe caough to 
linge her eye-lailes, without effect. A 
perfon appreacicd her trom behind, 
and cried with ail bis mignt io her ear 
bat equally in vain. Sanvages applied 
hartihorn and brandy to mouth and 
eves; he put itrong fnuff into her nois 


hogers backwards aud forwards, whica 
vieldcd like thofe of a puget, and lait- 
ly, he touched the ball gi ber eye with 
his hoger without the lealk 
appcarauce of Sue refe out 
ot bed, waiked hailily tarough te 
row pallage betweeu the bed aud 
wall, withouteither the 
one or the orher, or the cutirse 
After goiag clear round, the threw her- 
on the bed again, lay covere 
ed lf asat fivit. dn a quarter cf an 
hour ihe came to herfcif, juit ihe 
had awiked ot of a deep ileep. Mem, 

de Ac. Rey. des Scivicesy 17426 499- 
la the Eveyelopedie under the article 
wnanbule yercis an oblervation, which 
ihews a remarkabic iuipeation of one 
heres Of affections, while others, the 
mol intimatety Connected with then, 
were going ow, ‘Lhe arcabuhop ot 
rut gle was at coll we with a 
dent, fubject to walking in his tlecp. 
On planting himfelf, from curtolity, 1a 
the fludeni’s chamber, to as to aicer- 
tain his motions, he obterved the yours 
man fit down to compote fermons, 
which he read page by page as he com- 
mitted them to paper, if it can be cal- 
led reading, when no ufe was made of 
hig 
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ma 916 On Dreaming. Nov 
| H | his eyes. On being diffatisfied with ability, that when the imagination of 
any _paflage during the recitation, this ftudent in his fomnambulifm 
1h - crofied it out, and wrote the correc- upon melancholy ideas, he could he 
ye 1o8 tions with much accuracy over it. turned to a different fubje& by ftrok. 
i vig The writer of the article faw the be- ing his lips with a feather *, Tie fea. 
ee ginning of a fermon, in which was the ther, I fuppofe, by tickling the very 
Ve. | | following amendment. It ftood at firft fenfible fkin of the lips, induccda Dlea- 
| ee divin enfant. On revital, it ftruck der 


furable fenfation, which brought along 
with it a train of ideas, formerly at 
fuciated with pleafure of the fame de- 
gree, and difpoffeited the intruders of 
a melancholy caft. 


the itudent to fubftitute adorable for di- 
win. So he truck out the firtt word, 
and fet the fecond exactly before it. 
But remarking that the article ce could 


not ftand betore adorable, he very The power of difinguifhing differ. 

j Te H niccly fet a tafter ce, and it then food ent fized pieces, may at firit appear al: 

i | eet adorable enfant. credible without the afittance 
Be Bi! | To iatisfy bimiclf that the fomnam- of the eyes. But one cin conceive thet 

bulitt, in all thefe operations, made this might arife trom the touch joined 
| : : | i no ule of his eyes, the arclibithop hel to any exact habitual tenfe of the fpace, 
nae Yj foimething under his chin, fufficient to which the pen had to traverle every 
i intercept the view of the papon on line. In the fame manner, we may un- 
it which he wrote. But he wrote on derfiand how the girl, obferved by Sau. 
without being interrupted by this ob- vages, was ibie to walk brilkly round 
cB ftacle in the way of his fight.—To dif} her bed, without running agatatt any 


cover how the night-walker knew the 
prefence of objiedts, the arcib.thop took 
away the paper on which he wrote, 
and puthed other papers under his 


thing inthe room. The fime accur- 
cy ot ftep, has been often, but not al. 
ways Obterved in night-walkers, wien 
the moft perieS ule of ther eyes could 


| | hand. 


Whenever they were of an un- 
equal fize, the fiudent was aware of 
the change, but when they were equel, 
he wrote on and made corrections on 
the fpots, correfponding with bis own 
paper. And it was wn this way that 
pofieffion was gained of fome of his 
natural jucubrations—Among other 
manulcripts, which the archbiuhop put 
into the hand of the eneycloped:', are 
mufical pieces written with tolerable 
exactnefs. 

One night, having dreamed that he 
was befide a river into wiich a chiid 
had fallen, he went througn al! the ac- 
tions tending to its refcue,and withteeth 
chattering as from cold afked for bran- 
dy. None being 
water was given him iniiead. But he 
immediately remarked the 
and with greater impatience demanded 
brandy, faying he ihould dic if none 
were given him. Brandy was therefore 
now brought. He took it with piea- 
fure and faid, as he fmeiled it, that 
he found himfelf already beticr. All 
this time he did pot awake, but, as 
foon as the paroxyfm was over, ly 
down on his bed and flept very com- 
poledly. 

It was remarkable, and it coincides 
with the effect of the irmtation 
in recovering Mendelfioha from his in- 


at hand, a giafs of 


not have availed them; and why thould 
not the arm of a ftudent accuitos- 
ed to write have as much? The accv- 
racy with which actions are tiequentiy 
performed ia fleep, I have often known 
examplified.—A confumptive paticat 
of mine flept in a bed with a flit 
head, not above three feet high. Up- 
én this he ufed every night to plaice a 
glafs, two thirds tui of water, for the 
reception of his expectoration. His at- 
tendants were frcquently changed, and 
they all affured me, that he got upi 
his when he had any Uiing to ex 
peetorate, took dowa tie and 
gularly replaced it on the bed’s head. 
Nor did be ever fpill any of the wately 
except che night, wheu a bottle aad 
been placed in the wey of his hand to 


* Immediately on writing this fer- 
tence i touched the back of the hand 
in a teething child, whileafleep. The 
whole arm, the head and the bodys 
though quict before, moved feveral 
times. Tne child had only its tkin 
ther heated from the teeth, otherwile 
did not fuffer, though it mu't be fup- 
pofed to hive the fentibuity of its nerves 
exalted during‘dentition but pot more 
fo than the nerves connected with the 


motions in a fomnambuiliilt. 
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the glafs, after he had fallen afieep. As 
there was plenty of light in the room, 
his not being fenfible of the bottle, 
{hows that he made no ufe of his eyes 
in taking down the glafs. 

It is nothing fingular, that the eye 
fhould be incapable of being affected as 
nfual by light, while other parts are in 
the contrary extreme. Such pheno- 
mena ate among the mott common of 
thofe that are obferved in nervous ac- 
eciions. The ftomach, for inftance, 
fall be often fo intentible, that a glats 
of diftied fpirit hall produce no more 
efteat, than a glais of cold water af an- 
other times and this, in the cafe of a 
perfon, who has been all his life an ut- 
icr firanger to the ufe of liquor in that 


Literary Notices. 


ftrength. 
ftomach is deprived of its natural feel- 
ing to fuch a degree, that the mind 
fhall be all alive to the groundlefs fear 
of immediate diffoiution, and fome of 
the fenfes fhall be fo ready to be acted 
upon, that a fli¢ht excitement 
produce a ftartiag of the whole body. 
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At the moment when the 


Who for example. has not known the 
fect benumbed with exceffive cold, 
while the cheeks were all in a flame? 
It is not, however, certain that the re- 
tina or expanded optic nerve, ts ever 
torpid in fuch cafes, the experiment of 
throwing a fu iden light upon the eye, 
and obferving, whether the pupil con- 
treads or not, having feldom beea made, 
(To be continued: ) 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sir William Ouftley is engaged 
in a tranflation of the Great ‘Ta- 
rikh, or Chronicle of Tabari, whom 
Mr Ockicy tiiles the Livy of the Ara- 
bians, and upon whom Pocoke, 1’ 
Herbelot, Erpenius, Dr Hyde, and o- 
ther learned Orientalifis, have beltow- 
ed the higheit encomiums. There are 
only iome iragments of the original A- 
work now remaining. In tie 
tenth century there appeated an adimi- 
rable Perfian tranilation, enriched with 
a great deal of curious additional mat- 
tery extracted from the antient reco, ds 
of the Jows, the Perfian Mavi, aud the 
Moffulmans. D’Herbclot prefers this 
verfilon tu the orig nal. 

A Freach tranilation of the works of 
Guttavus JI. is now in the prets, by 
ocer of the king of Sweden. A Swe- 
4h edition, ot which Count Oxien- 
fticra is the editor, will be published at 
the fame time. 

M. De Sacy has attempted to explain 
pirt of the tritold Egyptian Infeription, 
Copred by the French in Egypt before 
i was brought to London, im a print- 
ed letter addrefied to the minifter Chap- 
tl. Another interpretation is toon ex- 
pected from M. Akerblad, a Swede, vert= 
* in the Coptic language, and now at 

ai lS, 


The French committee of Arts and 
Sciences, appointed to prepare a work 
on the fubiect of Egypt at the expence 
of the government, are proceeding in 
their labours with great activity. The 
work is expected to be very fplendid. 

la England, too, hterarg men feem 
to ve equally deftrous of making their 
countrymen acquainted with Egypt. 
Lieutenant Anderfon bis puo- 
an Account of the Expedi- 
tion Egypt, under the command 
of Sir Ratph Abvcrcrombie. Mr Spilf- 
bury, alfo, is preparmy another, re- 
{pecting the operations of the fquadron 
under Sir Siduey Smith. 

A tranflation of Geiner’s Life of La- 
vater is promied by Mr Crabb, toje- 
ther with dome poithumous works of 
that celebrated pnyfiognomift. 

Since the iniitution of the African 
Allociation, many laudable, and even 
fuccet.ful efforts have been made, to- 
wards the diicuvery of the interior of 
Africae Park, Brown, and Horneman 
have of late thrown much light upoa 
that obfeure quarter of the globe. A 
{pirit for exploring it fecms to be rapid- 
iv ipreading tcl. ‘The court of Ma- 
drid, we hear, is preparing to fend to 
the interior of Afiica two perfons of 
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eminence, to make difcoveries in geo- 
graphy and natural hiflory. 
they fet out it is expected that they 
will vifit England, in order to procure 
mathematical and aftronomical inftru- 
ments, and to have an opportunity of 
converting with Mungo Park, and with 
the members of the Atrican Affociation. 

A fet ot beautiful coloured figures, by 
Mr Sowerby, to illuitrate the minera- 
ogy of Great Britain, is nearly ready 
for publication. 

There will tpeedily be publitied by 
Dr Walker, phyfician in ordinary to 
the London Lying-in Hofpital, General 
Obfirvaiions on the Conititution of 
Women, and on fome diforders to 
which they are more particularly lable. 

Mr Pinkerton, we are informed, ts 
preparing an abridgment of his Geogra- 
phy that was latcly publithcd- 

Mr ‘Uhelwal ts preparing for publica- 
tion afuimmary of his courte of Lictures 
on Elocetion. ‘he plan iscompiechen- 
five, cinbractng a wide field of enquiry 
and illuflretion. Mr Thelwal been 
practiling bis icheme in different paits of 
Englanc, but he now intends to extend 
his exertions, and to embrace Edin- 
burgh ia the circle of his exhioitious. 
Hie propotics to unfold the art of de- 
very more fully than has been done 
by former writers, and to remove thole 
mmpediments which ly in the way of a 
complete orator. 

We lesrn that Mr Ritfon ts engaged 
im acurious work which will toon be 
ready ter publication. Tis object ts to 
prove that to abiam from animal tood 
is a Moral aud inchipeniibie duty. 

An ediuon of Spencer by Mr Tod 
is in the prefs, and will fpecdily be 
pubhihed. 

Mr G. Ellis’s Specimens of Early 
Erghih Poetry are reprinting fora fe- 
cond cution. 

A volume of fermons by the Rev. Mr 
Ettiin of Bnitol is announced for pub- 
lication. 

Mr Pratt propofes to pubiith, this 
“inter, the third and laft volume of his 
Gieanings in England, and at the fame 
time to give a new edition of the firft 
end fecond volumes) He intends like- 
Wile to give to the public, Gleanings 
in Wales, Holland, and Weftphaha. 
‘Tbe whole work will be comprifed in 
6 volumes, and will be printed in a u- 
titorm manner. 


Au edition of Chatterton’s works, for 
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the benefit of his fifter, is preparing 
for publication. This edition will be 
greatly enlarged, and will occupy three 
octavo volumes. 

Mr Bridel, author of a Tour in Swit- 
zerland, in the year 1789, is about to 
publiith a new edition of his work, cm. 
bellifhed with picture tgue views, which 
will be executed by the firft landscape 
painters in Switzerland. 

M. Gwrlitt, hitherto direfor of the 
{cool of Klofterbergen, near Madze- 
burg, hath been called to Hamburgh, 
as director of the Johanneum, a literary 
cilabhihment, whica will be concucted 
on a tew pian, alrcady citablithed by 
the Mayittrates of the city. 

Wiiliam Ord, M. P. bas prefented 
the Literary and Philofaphical Society 
of Newcaflie with another donation of 
books, amounting to 54 volumes, mott- 
ly Greek ana Latin clattics, and valuable 
editions. 

Meilrs Cripp and Clarke, of Jefias 
College, Cambridge, have returice to 
this Country from a journey, catenaing 
froin the g6ti degree of North Lativude 
to the territories Of Ciicatha and the 
fliores ct the Nile. DPhey nave brougat 
with them a colicéliou of Natural tht 
tory, Antiquiiics, &c. contained in 133 
Cales; andy perhaps the largen ever 
fent to Engiand, wiutirating the natue 
ral and moral history of the various 
people they vibied. 

The Botenic part contains the Hers 
bary of toe celebrated Pallas, enrcied 
by the contributions of Linuaus, and 
his numerous literary 

With the minerais are ieverai new 
dubitances, and the rareit produciduns 
oi the Siberian muncs. 

Among the antiquities are the valt- 
ous Tideriptions and Bas-reiiels, 
tive to obfervations made in the pia of 
Troy, and wiich were annowiced by 
M. Chevalier in France, ui the lait cat 
tion of his work. ; 

The Medahe Series contains feveral 
coins of Greece, and of the kings of 
Parthia, hitherto unkoown. 

The Manuicripts are in Hebrew, Cop- 
tic, Arabic, Pertany 
kith, and the languages of 
tary; and in tthe Greck and Latin 
guiges are feveral manuicripts 
claffics, of the gofpel, and tac writings 
of the carlicft fathers of the churc.. 

In addition to the above, the collec 


tion contains Greek vafes, gems, fculp- 
> ture, 
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ture, and many remarkable Egyptian 
monuments from the ruins of the city 
of Sais, difcovered by thofe travellers 
in the Delta, after the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French. Alfo numerous 
original drawings, maps, charts, plans, 
models, and the feeds of many rare and 
ufeful plants; the habits, utenfils, tdols, 
of the inhabitants of the Alcutan Ifles, 
brought by Billings to Ruffia, after an 
expedition to the countries lying be- 
tween Kamfchatca, and the Noith-weft 
coatt of America; with many geogra- 
phical obfervations, the publication of 
which was fo long prohibited by order 
of the Ruffian government. 


National Institute of France. 


At the fitting of the r2th ult. Citizen 
Toulingeon read a paper on the difte- 
rent modes of writing hiftory. Another 
was read by Citizen Mongez, on the 
true fituation of Noviomagus Lexovio- 
rum, near Lifieux. Mongez thinks 
that D’Anville was deceived in mak- 
ing Lifieux the ancient capital of the 
Lexovit, which was ravaged by the 
Saxons about the end of the fourth 
century. Citizen Delambre read a no- 
tice on the hfe and labours of Gabriel 
Bory. 

Langles read a paper on the Oafis 
of Ammon. The fandy defart which 
icparates Egypt from the States of Bar- 
baryy was not lefs celebrated from the 
expedition of Cambyfes and Alexander, 
than from the tempie of Jupiter Am- 
mon, which it contains. To this tem- 
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ple the inveftigations of Langles were 
directed, and by his obfervations, he 
confirms the opinion of Major Rennel, 
that the Oalis of Ammon is the fame 
to which the Arabs give the name of 
Suntariah and Syodah. Citizen Cicard 
read an hiftorica! iccovut of the life 
and writings of N. F. Dervailly. The 
fitting concluded with reading a me- 
moir on mufic, contidered as a means 
of cure jor certain difeates, by Citizen 
Dacaffintz. 

Tne new prize «fiys are—Clafs of 
Moral and Polntical Sciencc—To de- 
termine in what manner the faculty of 
thought fhould be analyfed, and of 
what clementary faculties it is compo- 
fed. Geographical Clafs—To compare 
the geographical defecription given by 
Prolemy, with thofe tranfmitted to us, 
by fubtequent geographers and hillo- 
rians, relative to the interior of Africa, 
exclufive of Ezypt, and the coaits of 
Barbary, from Tunis to Morocco. 

Mathematical and Phytical Clatles— 
To determine by obtervation, and a- 
natomical and chemical experiments, 
what arethe phenomena of the torpor 
to which certain animals, fuch as Ri- 
coons, are fubject during the winter, 
with refpecét to the circulation of the 
blood, refpiration, and excitability, to 
examine the caufe of this fleep, and 
why it is peculiar to thofe animals. 

Ia Poetry. The fubject of the, prize 
is “ Virtue is the foundation of Repub- 
lics.”’ Monies Il. 2, 3. 
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De Fores, of the Unrverfity of 
Edinburgh, has in forwardnefs, 
inuws of the fir and molt cminent 
founders of the Edinburgh Mcdical 
School, with an account of their works. 
In this publication, the literary hittory 
of the celebrated Cullen will be parti- 


cularly confidered ; a critical ettimate: 


of the moft important of his works 
will be formed, and the merit of his 
doctrines will be candidly appreciated. 
In this department of his labours, the 
author will be naturally led to review 
the tenets of Brown, the far famed ri- 
val of Cullen ; and he hopes to be able 


to exhibit to his readers, an important 
ftatemeut of the fpeculative opinions 
of thefe renowned medical theorifts. 
Both Brown and Cullen now repote in 
the filent chambers of death, their re- 
{pective theories may therefore be cane 
vafled with temper, and without re- 
viving, in Britain at leatt, thoie hoftile 
literary feuds, which now rage in fome 
of the mott celebrated feminaries on 
the continent, and which here toa, once 
ditturbed the peace of fociety, and mar- 
fhalled medical men uuder the banners 
of their retpective leade:«. 

Propofals are circulated for publith- 
ing 
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ing by fubfcription, Lives of the An- 
cient Philofophers, comprehending a 
Choice Selection. of their beft Maxims, 
together with a great variety of Anec- 
cotes, tranflated from the French of 
Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cambray, by 
John Cormack. The work will be ac 
companted with Notes, by the tranfla- 
tor, and preceded bya Life of the Au: 
thor. The original work is now be- 
come very fcarce, and we hope Mr 
Cormack will mcet with tufficient en- 
courage ment, to exhifat to the public 
in an Englith drefs, this pleating and 
inftructive work of the Archbifhop of 
Cambray. | 

A fecond edition of the firft number 
of THe Eninpureu Revirw, publith- 
ed on the 25th Oober, has juit ap- 
peared. 

A fecond edition of the Minftrelfy of 
the Scotith Border, with contiderable ad- 
ditions by the editor, Walter Scott, 
Fig. advocate, isin the prefs and wiil 
be ipcedily publilhed. A third volume 
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Noy, 


is in a ftate of preparation, and w; 
publifhed early in the Spring. 

The fecond edition, corre@ed of 
Profeffor Stewart’s’ Elements of the 
Philofophy of the Human Mind, (ii 
one Vol. octavo) has juft appeared, 

An Inquiry into the Coloniaj Policy 
of the Kuropean Powers, by. 
Brougham, jun, Efg. is in the prets, and 
will be ipecdily publithed. 

A new edition of Dr. Macknight’s 
Harmony of the Gofpels,. in 2 volumes 
octavo, is inthe prets. will beac. 
companied witha Lite of the Author. 

We beg leave to corre a fmall mit 
take which we made in our lait Num- 
ber, refpecting the tranfaciions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburyh. It was 
only a part, and not the whole of the 
fifth volume that was then in the pref, 
The firft part was pubiithed a good 
while ago: the fecond part is now pub- 
hiihed, but both will be too fmail te 
make a volume. 


& 
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For the Scets Magazine. 
VERSES 
ON YOUTHFUL SCENES. 


© YE fcenes of my innocent fpart, 

How fondly your thades | review, 

Tho’ ye whiper a tale to my heart, 

A tale that is woeful but true; 

When ye tell ine how Time haftens on, 
How it fweeps, like a food, all away ; 
That my youthful companions are gone, 
That they paft like the fons of a day. 
Here firft yon bricht Parent of day. 
Wouchfat’d to thed o'er me his diyhe, 
Here the {pot of my infantine play, 
Here the fledgling firft took its flight; 
Here under the foftering wing 

Of a parent, protector, and guide, 

1 have gather'd the flow’rets of {pring, 
Nature bade me no farther provide. 
With rapture gage onthe green, 

‘The we, known refort of my joys, 
Where oft, in the days that have been, -. 
have mix'd wich che frolickfome boys ; 


Yet, ah! though the period be fhort, 
(And in truth it appears but a day) 
How many, that joined in the fport, 

Are Lke the erey mift pafs’d away. 

O how cheerful the morn of one’s days! 
When cares never rutile the breaft, 

Yet in manhood the itripling fays, 

Tis then, only then, Vii be blett; 
With tranfport he hoists the proud fuls, 
And laughs at life's angry piatt 5 

He is {perteto the waves aud the gales, + 
Till he Jauds im the havea of rett. 

Ah Time! more defiructive than wats 
How firong and how pawerful thy fway + 
How quick in thy ravaging car, 

Doft thou bear even nations away? 
Here liv’d fnug in the vale, 

But whete’s his memorial gone ?- 

Let me read the hiftorical tale, 
Engrav’d on yon inofs-covered ftone* 
Here a dome has exalted its bead, 
Time's aliewagting hand to defy5 
But a few more dhort feafons once fled, . 
And it alfo in rninsamuft lye) 
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Where's the lord of this princely domain, 
Who claim’d once thefe fields as his own? 
Where’s Damon who dwelt on the plain? 
Both matter and manfion are gone. 
sometimes on the field one may fre 
A ftalk that the reaper has patt, 
On the heath-covered mountains a tree 
May long have withftood the fierce blaft ; 
So a fwain on the plain ftill is feen, 
His head filver’d over with grey, 
A fon of the days that have been, 
Hear! how he pours forth his fad lay : 
“ O how fweet fhines yon evening fun, 
As he trembles above the blue wave; 
Like him, too, my courfe is near run, 
And I hang on the verge of the grave; 
He may rife, but he'll fhine not for me, 
Nor for me foon the linnet fhall fing, 
Nor fhall nature, on meadow or tree, 
For me {pread the glaries of Spring ; 
But (clfith, ah! what do I fay, 
Does he thed his kind beams but for one ? 
Tho’ hundreds I’ve feen pafs away, 
Yet no blank in creation is known; 
Theie fields thall be covered with flocks, 
That riv’let fhall flow juft the fame, 
‘Thofe ridges fhall wave with rich crops, 
When unheard on the hill is my name.” 
Ww. 
For the Scots Magazine. 


THE ROBIN’s PETITION. 


WHEN the leaves had forfaken the trees, 
And the forefts were chilly and bare, 
Whea the brooks were beginning to freeze, 
And the fnow waver’d fait thro’ the air. 


A Robin had fied from the wood 
‘To the fuug habitation of man, 

On the threthold the fuppliant ftvod, 
And thus his petition began : 


“ The fnow ’s coming on very fait, 
No thelter is found in the tree, 
When you hear this unpitying blait, 
I pray you have pity on me. 


The hips and the haws are all gone, 
I can find neither berry nor floe, 
‘Che ground is as hard as a ftone, 
I’m nearly buried in fuow. 


My dear little nefi once fo fweet 
Is fill'd with the {pikes of the thorn, 
On a tree fhould 1 now take my feat, 
I'd be frozem to death before morn. 
Lo, throw me fome crumbs of your bread, 
‘Take me in to the fide of the fire, 
And when Il am warmed and fed, 
L'il whaftle without other hire. 
Tul the fan be again fhining bright, 
And the fnow is all yone—iet me fay, 
fec! what a terrible night! 
1 fhall dic if you drive me away, 

Vor. 
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And when you’re come out on the morn, 
And are looking and looking around, 

Oh how will your bofom be torn, 

When you fee me lie dead on the ground! 


Then pity a poor little thing, 

Aud give me a part of your ftore ; 
I'll tly off in the firft of the {pring, 
And never fhall trouble you more. 


I'll fit on the top of a tree, 

And fing to you all the day long, , 

When you walk you'll be thinking of me, 
And fay, there’s our fweet Robin's fong.” 


So they gave him fome crumbs of their 
bread, 

Took him into the fide of the fire, 

And when he was warmed and ted, 

He whiftl’d without other hire. 


When he heard the chilly wind blow, 
And how] thro’ the top of the tree, 
The hail and the fierce driving inow, 
How glad and how happy was he. , 


Yet Robin was feeling and kind, 

And thought of his mates with a figh, 

Expoied in the foreit behind, 

4snd icft without pity to die. 
Fife, 

Sept. 20. S. R. 


For the Scots Magazine. 


THE WAES OF DROUERY LOVE. 


A FAIR an fimple laffic gracet 
‘The bofom o’ a glen, 

Tho’ jicht o’ heart as ony lark, 
God wot the fcarce could fen. 


For wizzent to the bane w:’ wae, 
oa” 
An crumelt doon wi’ eild, 
Her gutchard could nae langer mod, 
Nor help their ferimpit beald, 


Yet lilting frae the dawning day 
Till lamer-lightet e’ea, 

Fair Ejily eydent at her wheel 
Was a’ the fummer feen. 


An when the foughing witter biait 
Did warfle wi’ the trees, 

The way-tine pilgrim piren bicit 
Her ingle’s cancy biceze. 


But foon the laft ©’ a’ her kin 
Departit fur the thie, 

And lanely Enliy, withs, 
Wy hes forbeare to lie. 


*Twas Marymas—wheo clear aboon, 
The fun did fkiusmer bright, 

A gallant youth in foref garb 
Cam moatly o’er the hight, 
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He faw the fnod white houfie {moke 
Loun in the hazel dell, 

An Eilly bleaching o” her harn * 
Befide a moffy well. 


Sae faft a fcene he fenil faw, 
Ao ne’er a maid fae fair, 

Sae ticht an gimp in rural trim, 
He thought fhe warmt the air. 


An blithe. and free as nut-brown roe 
Rebounding o’er the plain, 

Lord Dellcliff taigelt wi’ the maid, 
An woo'd her for his ain. 


He proffert her his heart an wealth, 
Sae frank, fae fond, an warm, 
Poor Eiily was an iets foul 
Nor deemt the proffer harm, 


For thfee fhore years wi’ mickle blifs 
Their gilded moments ran, 

"The dautit cherubs o’ their joys 
To prattle had began. 


When !o! a grim browt meffenger 
Sic difma] tidings brought— 
Lord Dellcliff hurries up an down, 
An ftamps an ftarts in thought. 


Pale Ejlly taks her black eet boy, 
An weeps, fle knows not why, 
Lord Delicliff grafps ner in his arms, 

Wi’ mony a heavy figh. 


* My father is a Baron bold, 
Frae Chiefs and Barons iprung, 

An he has towers and flately ha’s 
Wi’ ancient trophics hung. 


Did cruel nature ban my birth, 
That I fae hie was born— 
My father fierm comman’s thee hence, 
ain [ maua forlorn. 
For he has got a wealthy dame, 
And her he wills me wed— 
Break out, O heaven! in thunder break, 
An lay me wi’ the dead. 
Shalt [mv love, my Fiily leave, 
An thee my blooning boy, 
My father loves me—an will not 
only child deftrey.” 
Lord Dellcliff mounts his nimble nag, 
And darts ak 
Sad Filly fits and dabs, and aft 


mer the way 


gly Goth pray. 


* Previous to the introduction of the 
cotton manufaures into Scotland, it was 
cuftomary for the girls of the Weft Coun- 
try to make a kind of coarfe linen or harn, 
which they bleached themfelves, and fold 
at the fuirs. Tambouring has now elwof 
expeied this innocent and healthy Occupa. 
tion, 
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The ftalwart Earl defcries his fon 


Noy, 


faft riding alane— 
He ferlies at the fight, but glad, 
To greet him he is gane, 


Lout doon! lout doon! my duteous boy 
My benmfon receive, 
This williug hafte frae movy cares 
Thy father doth relieve. 


Rich Lady Anne, your bluthing bride, 
Sits at you window hie, 
To-morrow is your wedding-day, 


An happy ye iall be.” 


© Let night and wae hegrim that mora, 
It rics your fon o” life, 

No Lady Anne, howe’er fae rich, 
Will ever be his wife. 


Tho’ fhe war lovely as yon moon 
Chat fails alang the fky, 

Nay, gloom not father, than wi’ her, 
worms rather lie. 


The Earl’s cheek grew pale as wax, 
And fyne wi’ anger glow’d, 

Beneath his brows twa burning orbs 
A dreadful {pirit 


“ My word is pledg’d, and thot fhale wed, 
The prieft is trifted here, 

Thy linimer and her babbling brood 
My injured pride will tear.” 


Wi drumly voice he thus did cry, 
And turu’: in high difdain, 

Lord Dellei:ff’s fallow check was wet, 
fle ftaggert, flunt wi’ pain. 


“* Stay thou grim lord that was my fire, 
But dooms me now to die, 

Vii tak your wealthy Lady Anne, 
Git ye'll let Filly be.” 


In fullen age che Earl doz’d, 
The bride in filent {pite, 

Lord Deilchiff tertvred wi’ his dreams, 
Did wear awa the night. 


While Eilly wild an wae-begone 
ls clamouring up and dowa— 

She feeks her breait for peace or hope, 
Bur hope an peace are flown. 


She gazes on the black eet boy, 
An eke his fitter fair, 

An a’ the dreary reftleis ume 
She’s wailing wi’ defpai. 


“ My mother diet, and I was lefe 
A baby on the knee, 

Their father’s gane, an he has lefe 
‘Twa wee wee babes to me. 

Faft ebb my fands-o" hopelefs life— 
When will the glefs be run? 

O wha will tend my helpleis loves 
When faim dead an gone? 
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Ha! hally heaven, what friend was that, 
That glour’ d athwart my mind, 
7 not {weet babes, | am not mad 
o’ Heaven be unkind.” 


ea ‘in the grey an dewy morn 
Look’t o’er the eaftern hills, 

The founding chambers o’ the bower 
Vi’ loud lament the filis 

An when the fun wi’ glenting gleams 
Inflam’d the hovering clouds, 

And on the caftle’s cafements glanc’t, 
An flickert thro’ the woods. 

The Lady Anne in bright array, 
Be-decks her tawney tkin, 

Showers upo’ her hurchin fhape 
Rich jewels mony a yu. 

Lord Delcliff’s ee was hollow grown, 
An at the hour drew near, 

He curft the warl, rav’t and pray't, 
An call’t on Eilly dear. 

But now wi’ mikle pomp and pride 
To chapel they are gene, 

Where fierce he clutch’d the bride’s brown 

hand, 

An cried Sir prieft fay on. 

The gude Sir prieft has faid amen, 
An bleft the hally knot, 

An mony a fair an flatUring wifh 
Is heapit on their lot. 

An hack wi’ mickle pomp and pride 
The train returns again, 

An in the hall they quatf red wine, 
Lord Dellcliff anfwer’s nane. 


The draghty Earl wi’ warlock finirk 
Propin’t that a’ thould hafte, 

Anin ‘the Dellcliff, frank and free, 
Enjoy the bridal featt. 

Their garnifh’t Reeds the knights beftride, 
The dames on palfreys Qo, 

The pageant winds out o’er the hill 
Like fome fair ftaint rainbow. 

Sad Filly frae a lofty tower 
The fhining troops beholds, 

An ina dark an lonely vont 
Her burning forehead folds. 

Wi mirth and and muiic clear, 
The wedding guefts arrive, 

An damfels neat wi’ airy feet 
In graceiu’ movements firive. 

The ancient minftrels wake their harps 
To fonys and joyful themes, 

An - ae the gorgeous cups an cans 

dazzling luitre ftreams. 

| . ¢ haughty Earl looks o’er the feaft, 
An fees Lord Dellcliff wan, 

Yet {till his weird wifhes urge 
To end the ill began. 


He fills a golden goblet fu’, 
An hails the comp’nie round; 
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An this he hides has'fell defign 
Beneath a gleefu’ found. 


“ Fair Lady Anne, I red you tent 
That pawkie {park 0’ mine, 

I trow the flee pict’s mair tame 
Than this gay lord o” thine. 

Hae ye na hard how lang he fcog't 
Frae gleg een 0’ the kirk, 

A laffe in this painted bowr, 
Lord Delicliff’s look grew mirk. 


Then out an fpoke the brown. fkirt bride, 


God wot et! free frae guile, 
Ta like to fee the maid that could 
Sae wild a bird entoil.” 


Loudly the courteous call't 
“ Filly the glen-lafS bring,” 
Lerd Delicliff rudely ftarted up, 
The minftrels ceas't to fing. 
The doors are a’ flung to the wa’ 
An like a fhrouded gaifl, 
(Her ravelt locks begeirt wi’ tears, 
Her richt hand on her breaitt ; 


And in her left the black eet boy) 
Pale Filly enters in, 


The high born-eroud ‘hald in their mirth, 


An tarrow as’t twere fin. 


Wi’ folemn itep an faintly mein 
The dutifu’ damfel moves. 

The ftalwart Earl aftounded cries, 
Nae wonder Dellcliff loves. 


When Filly reach’t her wretched lord, 
She flopt, and deeply fizhed, 

An mouth’d to fpeak, but fuddenly 
She totter’d, fell, an died. 

The blick-eet boy wi’ fkeizh an wail 
the fterneft ear. 

Lord Dellcliff gies a yroan fae loud 
’ echo't back wi’ fear, 

Ap wi’ a hideous langhter fhout 
He drew his flathing brand, 

An plung’t its hilt deep in his breaft, 
Nane dar’d to ftav his hand. 

The widow-hride a ftatue ftood, 
Befprinkl’t wi’ the gore, 

The heirlefs Earl bereav’t o” wit, 
Did madly dath the floor. 

For mony a day forewane wi’ wae, 
Thought-haunted tare he pin’t 

An to the penfie orphans a” 
His wide domains refign’t. 

Deep in the glen that Elly lik’t, 
‘The lovers low were laid, 

An ye may fee their craves unbleft 
Beneath the hazel shade. 

Where tho’ nae letter’d ftane appears 
The ftranger to improve, 

Fu’ well 1 ween their fare delaros 
The waes of Drouery Love, 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16. 


Before two o’clock, a number of 
Peers had affembled, and laid on the 
table the writs of fummons by which 
his Majetiy required their attendance 
in the prefent Parliament. At three 
the feffion was opened by the Lords 
named in his Majefty’s commiftion for 
that purpofe, viz. the Lord Chancellor, 
his Grace the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, and his Grace the Duke of Port- 
jand, who took their feats on the oc- 
cafion, in the ufual place under the 
throne. The concurrence of the Houfe 
being obtained, the Lord Chancellor 
commanded the attendance of the 
Commons by a mefflage by the Black 
Rod. In a few minutes afier, the 
Commons, to the number of about 
160, appeared at the bar, introduced 
by Sir Francis Molyneaux, Uther of 
the Black Rod, and preceded by the 
ienior clerk, Mr Lee. 

The Lord Chancellor then informed 
both Poufes, thit his Majefly, finding 
It inco-venient to attend perfonally, 
had iflueS his commithon to certain 
perions therein named to fignify his 
Majefty’s pleatiire to them. The com- 
miflion being read, the Lord Chance}- 
lor {poke from his feat nearly as fol- 
lows :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“His Majefty’s Commiffioners are 
commanded to inform you, that as 
foon as the Members of both Houfes 
are {worn in, his Majefty will commu- 
nicate to you the caules for which he 


has requued your attendance in the 
prefent Parliament.” 


“* Gentlemen cof the House of Com- 

“ Previous to this, it will be necef- 

fary that vou fhould have chofen a 

Speaker. It is therefore bis Majefty’s 


pleafure that you fhould now retire ts 
the place appointed for you to fit in. 
and make choice of a fit and proper 
perfon to be your Speaker, whom you 
are to prefent at the bar of this Houfe 
at two o'clock te-morrow, to reccive 
his Majefty’s approabatioa.” 

The Commons having retired, the 
Lord Chancellor took the oaths by 
himf:lf, and the Houfe went to pray- 
ers, Which were read by the Bithop of 
London. After prayers, the other 
Lords prefent were fworo indifcrimi- 
nately, and almoft at one moment, with 
the exception of His Royal Highnets 
the Duke of York, whom we did not © 
fee {fworn, though he was prefent du- 
ring the whole proceedings. 

‘There were prefent, befides the 
Lords Commiffioners, the Lord Chan- 
celior, the Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and the Duke of Portland; his Royal 
Highnefs the Duke of York, the Mar- 
quis of Salifbury, Lords Moira, Lime- 
rick, Wentworth, Chefterficld, Egre- 
mont, Carysfort, Auckland, Hood, 
Walfingcham, Scifeay Bolton, Macait- 
NEV, Nelfon, Kenyon, and Alvanley ; 
the Archbiihop ot York, the Biuihops ot 
London, Llandaff, and Durham. 

The Houfe feparated without any 
formal adjournment tll two o'clock 
to-morrow, when the Commons will 
attend and prefent Mr Abbott at the 
bar tor the approbation of his Majclty. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Tuesday, Nev. 16. 


As early as the hour of eleven 19 the 
morning, the Lord Steward attended 
in the Privy Chamber, and the Mem: 
bers came down to take the oaths- 

Before two o'clock, a very confider- 
able number of Members had entered 
the Houfe. From that hour it fil 
very rapidly. - At 35 minutes after 
a meflage was recetved from the How . 
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of Lords, requiring the attendance of 
the Commons at the bar of- that 
Houfe, to hear the commiffion read. 
Mr Lee, the Principal Clerk, followed 
by anumber of the Members, left the 
Houfe in obedience to that meifage: 
They were not abfent for more than 
ten minutes. Upon their return, the 
clerk flated that they had been in the 
Houfe of Peers, where they had heard 
his Majefiy’s commifhon read, direct- 
ing them to proceed immediately to 
the eleftion of a Speaker. | 

Sir Wiliiam Scott rofe, and addref- 
fed the Principal Cierk :—“* Sir, we are 
now to proceed to a cuty Immediately 
neceffary to the regular difpatch of 
our bufine{s, and which has ben, with 
jail propriety, recommended to our 
inftant attention. In the election of a 
Speaker, we are to chufe from among 
ourfelves, a perfon qualified to fill ove 
of the moft important offices in which 
the talents, the patience, the ingenuous 
candour, and the dignified difcretion, 
of any man can be tried. He who is 
to reprefent, in his perfon, the dignity 
of the united Comaions of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, ought to poffets all 
thofe native endowments, and thole 
acquired accomplithments, which are 
neceffiry to render the character of 
man the moft refpectable and augutt. 
A natural fagacity of difcernment, at 
once prompt and cxact; an intellect 
enlarged to comprehend® the various 
characters and modes of fentiment 
which the conftitution of this Houfe, 
and the train of its bufinefs, necefiarily 
vntuld; the plans of policy on which 
it may have to deliberate, the wide 
and complex interefts which it may be 
called to adjuit; a caution never to be 
overftepped, yet in which the more 
vgorous energies of the foul are not at 
alllofi; a flrength of judgment fufii- 
cient to control, regulate, and harmo- 
rife, the opinions ot fo many other 
minds; yet, withal, a modeity of telf- 
eitimation, that, fo far as reafon will 
at all times allow, would ftill receive 
the fentiments of others witb a reipect- 
ful preference ; a maturity of experi- 
ences and yet that native felicity of 
cifcrimination, in which the advanta- 
ges of experience feem to be more 
than anticipated, are but a few of the 
qualities which he who receives the 
confidence of this Houle; as its Speak- 
er, ought to poffefs. He fhould be ac- 
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curately and minutely fkilled in thofe 
forms of precedure, which good fenfe 
and convenience have, in the fuccel 
fioa of fo many Engith Parliaments, 
edtablifhed with full.authority, as the 
moit ufefal for the difpatch of our bu- 
fineis; prefiding ina Houle which isto 
thefe nations, one of the grand fources 
of all law, he would be but poorly qua- 
hified tor an adequate difcharge of his 
functions, without.a thorough koow- 
ledge of the laws of his country, tn 
ther leading principles, and in all the 
more general applications of thele 
principies. By hrs fation, eminently 
one at the guardians of: the Conttitue 
ton, he muk poffeis that knowledge 
of this Conftitution, which the 
effectually begets devoted attachment, 
and deep unalterable veneration. He 
mut not want thet firmoels which 1s 
neceffary to maintain the privilegos of 
the Commons of Great Britain and 
Jreland ; nor that fuavity of mavner, 
without which, firmaefs but betrays 
its own caufe. He muft potlefs that 
wifdom of conciiation which ts alone 
Gualificd to moderate in debate. He 
muft know our characters and our 
faces. He mutt have fuch manners 
aud fuch a tenor of condnet, that no 
Gentlemas ta Parhament thould have 
oceafion to think hinivlf otherwile 
than honoured in having this perton tor 
his head and repretentative. quali- 
ties are in truth fo various whied are 
required to be united inthis chara@er, 
and it is necetfary for them to meet it 
in iuch high pertection, that we might 
well defpair of finding any perfon equal 
to the functions of this exalted office, 
cid we not know by experience, and by 
the tellimony of pait times, that it has 
been often fled with a fplendor of 
character and talents which have done 
honour to its functions.—It might feem 
to require a gentleman who has deep- 
ly protecuted the profefiional duty of 
the law, as alone capable of the fit dif- 
charge of its peculiar duties, if we did 
not know, alio, by experience, thaf, 
however a profcfional lawyer may en- 
ter upon it with fome peculiar advan- 
tages, yet genticmen educated without 
a view to the practice of any particular 
proteffion have acquitted themielves in 
tuat chair, not lets to the fatisfaction 
cand credit of the ldowle, than-the mo'tt 
‘lawyers who have been 
ever placed in it. There are, undoubt- 
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edly, many gentlemen now prefent, 
who might be thought juftly worthy 
to fill that high fiation. But, where 
we have the advantage of parti- 
cular experience, it is natural that we 
fhould take it for our guide. The 
abilities of one gentleman were moft 
eminently exerctied in that ttatien to 
the pride and fatisfaction of the Houfe, 
til they were called to tll Mgher 
fun¢iions the fcrvice of his Sovereign 
and his country. I fhall take the hi- 
berty of propoling to you another, who, 
having becn called to the chair by the 
gencral voice of a former Parliament, 
difenarged the office of Speaker for 
fucceeding felons with high and 
univerial approbation. Mr Abbott, 
whom I move that we fhould. requett 
to take the chair, is a genticman in re- 
gard to whom we have not only the 
benent of experience to direét our 
choice, but a paiticular knowledge 
that he eminently polfieMes ail thofte 
qualities of the head and the heart, 
that tempered frmnefs, that fuavity of 
manners, that aitachment to the con- 
futution, that regard for the privileges 
ot this Houle, that effeem and corft- 
dence of the Commons of the United 
Kingcoms, that fkil in all our torms 
oi procedure which are requilite in the 
itauon that we are now to fili: I move 
that Mr Abboit be requetted to take 
the chair.” 

Mr Laicelles faid, that a‘ter the able 
and eloquent ipecch of the Right Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman, be thould 
content bimielf with feconding the 
motion, not ouly gratifying to himfeif, 
but one which mutt be fo interefting 
ta the Llouic.e The wifdom of the 
Houie had already been thewn tn the 
choice they had made of a perton 
potiefing fuch adequate talents and a- 
bility, towards the conclufion of the latt 
Parliament, when the difficulties be- 
came more numerous and complicated 
—its affairs more intricate and exten- 
five,and which required his molt minute 
attention, as weil as his mot unremite 
ting diligence and exertion. The fuc- 
Celis that attended his endeavours, and 
the unanimous approbation, were the 
beit teftimonies of thofe talents and abi- 
lities of the Right Hon. Gentleman to 
hil fo important an ofice—an office, 
which, % was at this tame the more ef- 
jential, thould be filled with adequate 
ability, as the fate not only of this 
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country, but perhaps of all Europe, 
may depend upon the deliberations of 
the prefent Seffion. On this fubjed, 
he could with pleafure difcant, and he 
had withed to enlarge where he had 
fuch an ample field; but the able an- 
ticipation of the Learned Gentleman 
Jeft him only to fecond the motion 
with the greateft ple«fure. An nni- 
verfal ery of “ Chair! Chair!” took 
place, and no oppofition being made~ 
Mr Abbott rofe.—He felt 
with a confiderable degree of difficulty 
in exprefiing the feelings that muf 
arife trom fo ¢cifinguiihed an honour 
being conferr.d on him; when he con- 
fidered the difficulties of the Gtuation 
its important and numerous duties and 
relations, he felt the more fach dfitin- 
guifhed approbation. The short expe- 
rience he had during his ficustion in 
that chair, had on'y turther convinced 
him of the difficulty and confequence 
of fo high an office; that the dutics of 
a Speaker of that Houfe muft require 
the moft ardent zeal, as well as the 
mott inceffant attention, the minute 
and careful ftudy of the rules and or- 
ders of the Houfe, to defend the rights 
of Parliament, and maintain ts mport- 
ance and dignity, carefylly to watch 
over thofe points which moft material- 
ly concern it, and which in fo eminent 
a degree in its rigid obfervance, relate, 
through the reprefentative, to the rights 
and liberties of the fubject. All thefe 
confiderations powerfully weighed in 
his mind, and involved his moft anxt 
ous concerns but he muift at the fame 
time remark, that however enviable 
the honour, however high the ftuae 
tion, and dignified fo important an of- 
fice, his elevation to that dignity would 
become more painful than glorious, 
and would confound rather than fiet- 
ter, unlefs he acquired the confidence 
of the Houfe; uniefs he poffefled that, 
the acceptance of it would be entitled 
to cenfure. To endeavour to obtain 
it, to difcharge all the duties beionging 
to that chair, mufi be the unccaung 
obje& of his ftudy, and evince the hin- 
city of his wifhes to return the obli- 
gation he felt himfelf under, at their 


called from all parts of the Houtfe, the 
Right Hon. Sir William Scott and Mr 
Latcelles condu@ted Mr Abbott to the 
chair, who returned his fincereft thanks, 


and expreffed his gratitude at the 


“ Chair! Chair:” being. 
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diftinguithed honour of having been a- 
rain feated in the chair as Speaker of 
the Houfe of Commons, the diguity of 
which, with their fupport, and the 
continuance of their approbatioy, he 
would, with the utmolt cxertion of his 
abilitics, endeavour to fupport. 

Lord Caltlereagh rofe, and faid, that 
betore he moved the quettion of ad- 
journment, be could not refrain from 
expreding the gratification he felt in 
again congratulating the Speaker apon 
bis re-election to that feat, which his 
talents had fo long confpicuoully mark- 
ed him out for. The choice was as 
expreflive of the jucgaent of the 
Houfe, as it was honourabie to him. 
At the period when the chair became 
vacant, after the tranicendant talents 
and ability by which it had been ful- 
tained for fuch a length of time, it be- 
came a matter of conlideradle import- 
ance and difficulty to fix an adi quate 
tucceflor; and, numeroug as are the 
duties and relatioas which tend to to 
important an office, and which had 
been fo ably and cloquently pointed 
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out by his Right Hon. and Learned 
the unanimous approbation 

vhich had diftinguifhed the  prefent 
aaa of the Houte, completely evin- 
ced that every diftinguithing trait ne- 
ceidlury for fuch a fituation was mani- 
fetlily acknowledged to be the feature 
of the character of the prefent poffei- 
for. Such being evidently the general 
epinion ; being the cafe of gene- 
ral fatisfaction, he fhould not conclude 
without aifuriag hun of his own pri- 
vate fatisfaction at feeing him 
more 1m a feat fo well calculated for 
him, to which his abilities and talents, 
great as might be thé neceffity for 
their exertion, would add ftrength ane 
dignity, aud irom which the Houfe 
would derive fo much affittance and 
fupport. His Lordthip expreffed his 
conviction that tne choice, when itamp- 
ed witn his Majcity’s fanction, would 
give univertal tatistaction; and con- 
cluded with moving the quettion of 
adjournment, which was cairted.—Ad- 
juuraed. 


MONTHLY 


REGISTER 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENE. 
FRANCE. 

Although France has made peace 
\.th all the powers with whom ihe was 
at war, yet fhe has not laid down her 

arms, orrelaxed in the fmallett degree 
rom her military operations. Large 
divifions of troops are reviewed at fhort 

‘tervals, Conicripts lodging through- 

tthe empire, a itrong fleet is col- 
--Cting in the harbour of Toulon, and 
every meafure is adopted which can 
tend to render France formidable to 
oc other Powers, or prepared for every 
emergency 5 fuch being the ftate of 
things in that country, it certainly be- 
hoves Britain to adopt fimilar mea- 
fures, to enfure her fafety againit {uch 
contingent events, as the prelent un- 
certain {tate af Europe may unhappily 
produce, 

Bonaparte has lately made a vifit to 
‘everal principal towns and harbours 


re 


on the weftern coaft, he has carefuliy 
examined all the garifons, and forti- 
fications, and ordered feveral imper- 
tant improvements to be made upoa 
them. 

‘Che French are making the greate(t 
and imoit unremitting exertions to 
feduce our manufacturers and artificers 
over to France, and we are afraid that 
in many imitances they have been tuc- 
ceistul. Dhey are alfo anxious to pro- 
cure models of machinery ; we there- 
fore hope that the greateit vigilance 
wiil be uled at the different ports to 
put a ftop to a pradtice, the confe- 
quence of which may be to deftructive. 

It is alto faid that Government ts 


not without intelligence, that the ports | 


of France poileis at this moment a 
greater quantity of naval ftores, than 
have been received fince the commence- 
ment of the war, and that theie ftores 
have been imported chiefly in neutral 
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tottems from the Baltic within the laf 
months. 

The Firtt Conful has iffued a de- 
cree, directing the agents for foreits, 
‘and thofe of the marine, to concur in 
‘felectmg in all the national forefts fuch 
eak trees as ate proper for making ribs 
for fhips. They are alfo to mark fuch 
trees when found upon private eftates, 
which are not to be otherwife difpof- 
ed of than to public contractors. 

Twelve or fifteen hundred men 
have been for fome time employed on 
the harbour of Boulogne, deepening it 

nd conftructing a bafon that will con- 
tain a vaft number of fmgates. With 
fuch {pirit is this work carried on, that 
the men work tor feveral hours every 
evening by torch-light. 

Private letters fiom Paris all concur 
in ttating that the diflatisfaction occa- 
fioned in that capital, particularly a- 
guong the higher clafies, by the inter- 
ference of the Firft Conful in the inter- 
nal concerns of Switzerland, is very 
coniiderable. It is perhaps, the firit 
tame in which any thing like an open 
political opinion has been expretied. 
The principal circles unconnected with: 
the Thuilleries and St Cioud, do not 
fcruple to ceufure Bonaparte for his 
conduét, both as id'e and impolitie, 
‘Phe military men ot are 
thofe who fpeak with moft confidence 
end boldneis. 

The friends of the Miffionary Sco- 
ciety wail be gratified to hear that the 
Directors are not difcouraged in their 
good exertions forthe fpread of the 
gofpel. Their attention has lateiy 
been directed to France, by the free 
toleration in that country, and 4a depu- 
tation of four gentiemen, from this So- 
ciety, have lately vitited Paris, for 
the purpote of confulung with their 
friends there, on tie beil means of 
tpreading the goipelin France. “They 
have met with every encouragement. 

The lott arm of the famous Laocoon, 
mow In Paris, isto be reflored by the 
arult who obtains a prize to be ‘given 
for the beit model. For this purpote 
a mould has been formed on the Lao- 
coon, and imitations of the ftatue are 
cait from it in platter, which are deli- 
vered to the artifts who compete for 
the prize by the Direftors of the Mu- 
reum. ‘The firtt is ro,o00 francs, and 
the fucefsful will alfo be 
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paid for executing the arm in marble 
The fecond prize is 2000 francs, and 
the third r200. 


SWITZERLAND, 


The difturbances in this unhappy 
country are now brought to an appar. 
ent termination. We fhall therefore 
prefent a very abridged account of the 
principal tranfactions which have 
taken place in Switzerland, fince the 
beginning of Odtober. On the lag 
day of September, Bonaparte had tent 
Generali Rapp as his commiffioner to 
Schwitz, with a proclamation enjoin. 
ing the Provifional Government to dif. 
folve itfelf, the conitutional authorities 
to relume their functions, and the con. 
federates to difperfe. This Proclama- 
tion was little attended to by fome, and 
received with indignant fcorn by 
others; all agreed in dilobeying its 
junctions. On the Sth of the month, 
the Helvetic Diet addrefsed the Fir 
Cortul, in a manner calculated to footh 
his threatenings, and engage his hum. 
anity ; but characterifed at the fame 
time, by that firmneis, for which the 
Swiis have been diftinguiihed. 

Cinzen Firlft Coniul—That pro- 
clamation which you did us the honour 
to iend to uson the 3oth of September 
by Citizen Rapp, your Adjutant Gen- 
eral, arrived at Schwitz on the 6tho! 
October. 

“We could have withed that the 
letter we took the liberty of fending 
you, General Firtt Conful, on the 3oth 
of September, could have reached you 
fooner ; it contains a faithful expot- 
tion of the prefent ftate of Switzerland. 
Permit us to fend you enclofeda du- 
plieate of it, and to entreat you to Tet- 
ceive it favourably. It will prove to 
vou thatthe movements which have 
taken place in Switzerland are not the 
reiult of a fpirit of party, and that the 
Swiis nation have no other object 19 
view than to make ufe of the might 
which the claims of giving lierieit a 
central and cantonal con‘titution, 
founded on her pofition and wants—4 
jacred and precious right, which you 
deigned yourfelf to enfure her by th 
treaty of Luneville. 

“ Switzerland would long fince have 
been tranquil, if the members of the 
Helvetic Government, sore 
metaphyticians, had confulte 
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tate of affairs, inflead of obttinately 
attaching themfelves to theoretic at- 
tempts, as erroneuus as they are ex- 
peulive. 

‘The violence with which they 
have tried to impoie their fyitem upon 
the democratic cantous, the civil wai 
they have organited to attain their 
end, dirécted ai Grit againit thoie can- 
tuns, then againual ali Switzerland ; the 
uncexamopicd feversty with waich tucy 
liave done it, have produced a diicon- 
tent eyuaily general and juit, and a 
determined and avowed wail to thake 
oil unlupportaue YORE. 

not then General Pirtl Con- 
ful, an afluir of pdrty—it is the 
of humanity ; it is the general 
Wilh ofa waole nation, whica hasgiveu 
Us our power and our instructions, of 4 
Which you yuuriclt wiihed ie 
tree, aNd which has been all treated 
ad irritated Contrary to your inten. 

* Yet that nauon, we reader our- 
iclves guarantees, will never abule the 
it clanas. Phe Swits have no 
mere at heart than to attain a 
fiate of repote, aa which, under the 
iueld of a mild and juit Government, 
and lis cxilicnce. We are convinced 
we thall arrive at that ob- 
of all focial order, tigua the mo- 
our Will and our eilorts ihall be 
tectered, 

** General First Coniul, all Lurope 
admires in you the Supreme Flead of 
an Power and inmpire, which 
Withowi doubt, according to your own 
Views, wil be direcled to the good of 
humauity; your magnanunity allures 
us, that you will not make ule of it 
azainit a peaple who oaly detive what 
you have made them Impe, and wiv 
ouly woh what they believe fuemicives 
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Peucivaied gratitude, 
the Swils nation will do iis endeavour 
tu delerve the good will ot the French 
Government 5. aud will ail the 
duuies which are impoied uponit by 
the detire of cultivating good neigh- 
buurhood, 

‘It is with the moi diitigguihed 
1efpect that we remain, General 
Ceniui.”. 

But Benaparteewas inexorable, and 
of his grit refolutiea; 
krench troops hovered on the frontier, 
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ready to march at a moment’s notice 
General Repp threutened to over-run 
the Swits countries with tire and [word, 
ut the orders of his Matter were not 
complied with. What could 
the coatederaiecs dv? a few bands of 
Ciiizens, however brave aad patriotic 
could not pretume to combat the force 
Of 42,0090 veterans. We yield, taid 
tucy, tov bupertor tuice, but there vet 
remain to us avins which Bonaparte 
himiclf eatcems; the juitkce of our 
Cauic, the voice of the peop.e, amd ot 
potterity !"" 

Ou ike s3ib the bodies of confed- 
erate trovps were ordercd -to be dit- 
con tituted 
the fleivetic 
returned to Berne onthe 


banded, aud ise newiay 


duthorities dillowwed, 


aud Deputies Were leat to Patis tu 
fcttle ihe at ilue, 

Beltoie the tio be perated the Com- 
oF the itale ot berne, adher- 
Ing tothe prockomation of the 
Goverment, addrciled the followin. 
prociamation to them, 

** Dearelt Citizens, true Children of 
the country ie trank and energetic 
Which you lave obierved, Both ia the 
field to your Ollicets, andi your homes 
to your cilicis; the mealures vou 
dupted towards thoic who had to re. 
proach themicives with you 
paterual regards, that obivion 
Goi tie prt whick you tited to 
them, delerve a true and teal vratitude, 
by ihe of God you Baye 
gamed yout cauic, and God blest 
Your arins bul a Great power, 
which we neliher wun can make 
Wal, Drlnes Us back, as weil as your- 
lelves, tu a itate of Mactivity, tu which 
our happinels Cannot, tovner or latter 
be a itranger.” 

But the contederates, though ther 
feemed to dibind themfcives, were 
(till under arms. Couraze or obttina- 
Cy, till prevented thea a ready com. 
pliance, and fugge ited that thers might 
be hopes In Wis mane’, cid aifairs 
continue until ihe goth, when the 
Frenca trops poured 42 on all direc. 
tions, and rendered complete that tub- 
millions to whicu ibey were to reluc- 
tant. General a cir- 
cular letter to ali the coulederates, till 
in the ficid, ewjoiniog thear to ditband 
and retura to their huuics. Asdvon as 
this order was pubiiitied, the 
ieparated, and began thew march for 

the 
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the different cantons. of Eaftern Swit- family and adherents, who. were in 
zctland. Before the provifional go- condition to annoy us, to fubmit to eg 
vernment diffolved itfelf, they addref- authority of the Company. ene 
fed themfelves to the inhabitants of the While our troops were entering Khu- 
county, afiuring them, that © they ry, a tumbrill by fome accident blew’ 
yielded oniy to force of arms, and that up, and killed or wounded 14 of oyr 
they referved to themfelves, by a fo- people. | ee 
lemn proteft to Switzerland in general, § Captain Williams, who was treach- 
znd to the canton of Zurich in parti- eroufly feized and imprifoned by Mul. ' 
cular, the right of giving themielvesa kar, was, with fome others of our peo- 
conflitutiou adapted to their interefts; ple, liberated previous to the furrender 


aright which the treaty of Luneville of the fort, and difmiffed with large — 


| » had formally enfured to them.’ prefents. 
The Emperor of China has remitted 
TURKEY. fome duties which were confidered as 


_ Letters from Vienna, on the roth of exceffive, and operated as a check on 
O&ober, fay, that the amnefty of Paf- Commerce. We likewife leara, that 
fwan Oglou is entirely the work of ‘he Emperor's Minifters in general have 
French interference, to procure repofe §!¥e8 Many favourable teftimonies of a 
and fafety forthe Porte, aud that the ‘friendly difpofition towards the Eng. 
French Government is on the poiat of Slifh; and the Emperor has folicited 
negociating the peace with the Beys of the young gentlemen belonging to the 
Egypt. Wallachia has been entirely COmpaty’s factory at Canton, feduloui- 
evacuated, and as if there was nothing ly to ftudy the Chinefe language, in or- 
more to apprehend in Tranfylvania, der that a clofer conneétion may. take 
from the troops of Paflwan Oglou, Place, by means of a ready and prompt 
things have been put upon a peace 6f- ©°Mmunication. 
tablhihment in thefe couctries. The GiBRALTER. 
ie artillery has been fent to the arfenals. 
Ve _ The Vaccine Innoculation has made Od. 28. By the laft accounts from 
: i great progrefs at Confiantinople, and in Malta, we learn, that Sir Richard Bick- 
Jeveral other parts of the Turkihh Em- erton had failed thence with the fhips 
Oa pire. under his command, to join the five 
ie gt fail of the line, which left this on the 
INDIA. 6th inftant. 
al June 5. Anattack having been made on It is now certain, that the object of 
cur troops in the Guzzcret country, by Our fquadron, is to watch the force 
Muikar Row, a Mahratta freebooter, Which the French have collected at 
in which fome officers and men were Toulon, where they have now twelve 
killed, immediate reprefentation on the fail of the line ready for fea, and thirty 
fubjeét was made to the Court of Poo- thoufand troops. All our fhips were 
nah, but it difclaimed.all knowledge of prepared for aétual fervice, they had 
the tranfa@ion, and a ftrong detach- 2gain mounted all the guns which they 
ment from Bombay, under the orders bad put in the hold, on hearing of the 
of Sir W: Clarke, was ordered againtt Peace, and it was generally believedin 
theinfurgents. © the ficet, that they fhould attack: the 
Sir ‘W. Clarke, by rapid movements, French armament if it offered to put to; 
appeared unexpedicdly before the fort bere can be no doubt, fromthe: 
of Khurry, where Mulkar was ftation- force which the French have:been gré- 
cd with 8006 foot, 3000 cavalry, and a dually’ colledting im thefe: teas, that 
confiderable quanity of ftorcs, &c. but they have fome, grand objedt am view,’ 
he was fo intimidated by the “advances * we.donotprevent them from accom” 
1 | of our troops, that on the 29th of May plifhing it. TI'wo more French line of 
himfelf. He has in con- pafied this to the eattwatd 
eQutnhce been treated with greatindul- t 
grnce ; he is allowedto st 2 {mall Orders are left for every fhip:that 
ciftange from the camp, and istreatéd Comes’ herevtajoin Sir Richard Bicker 
with attention and “This Poli- ten withoutidday.: noe oft 
cy been attended with the happieR “Fhe Dey of: Algiers*flil threatens 
having induced ‘numbers hi to war with us, 
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ed, from his affaming fo unufual a tone, 
that he has been fecretly urged on by 
the French to aétas he does, perhaps 
with a view of calling the attention of 
cour fleet from Toulon to Algiers. 

Another letter from the fame place 
fays :—“* Appeavances here look very 
iufpicious. We fhould not be in the 
leaft degree furprized to hear of an ac- 
tian between our fieet and the Touloa 
fquadron ; for it is no fecret here that 
our fleet has orders to prevent the 
French armament at Toulon frem fail- 
ing”? 

Miscellaneous Intelligence. 

A letter from Vienna, dated Sept. 
29- fays, “ The celebrated Baron Von 
Vega, Lieut. Col. of Artillery, fo well 
known by his excellent mathematical 
works, and who has contributed fo 
much to the improvement of gunnery, 
was found dead laft Friday on the 
Banks of the Dahube. He had been 
mifling for ten days, and it was much 
apprehended, that fome misfortune 
had befallen him, but no one had any 
idea that he would meet with fo unfor- 
tunate an end. What appears very 
fiagular, and makes fome doubt, whe- 
ther he did not throw himéelf into the 
river is, that the body was wafhed on 
thore, with nothing on it except the 
flirt, waitcoat, and drawers. But, 
however this may be, it is certain, that 
his deaih will be a great lofs to the 
fciences and to the fervice of our Mo- 
narch. The body was interred with 
all the military honours due to the 
tank of the deceafed.””? 

it is faid, that a change is about to 
take place in the Government of the 
Batavian Republic, and that the direc- 
torial will be changed for the Confular 
form of Government... 

It appears, that the vicinity of 
ples has been half a year without rain, 
and that, on the sit of O&. a flight 
thock of an earthquake was felt there, 
and much ftronger at Capua. Thete 
thocks, as ufudl, were preceded by a 
voluminous efiufon of fmoke from Ve- 

The celebrated General Pichegru, 
we hear, is about to enter into the Ruf- 
fian feryiee, -having been ftrongly: foli- 
cited thereto, by the Emperor Alexan- 
der. The General has: had) feveral o-; 
vertoressmade by fome-other Bowers, 
v hich hedeclined as Jong.as there re»; 


mained any chance of his obtaining 
permiffion to return to his country. 

A huge fragment of the Table 
Mountain, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
has been hurled from it fummit; and 
has created much apprehention. The 
weight of this enormous mafs of rock, 
has been aicertained to be 250,000 
tons. 


BRITISH INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE: 
Whitehall, 08.19. 


The Kirg has been pleafed to pre- 
fent the Rev. Andrew Melville, to the 
church and parifh of Logie, in the, 
Prefbytery of Cupar and county of Fife, 
void by the death of Mr Robert Bogie. 

Dawmning-Street, Of. 27. 

The King has been pleafed to-ap- 
prove of the appointment of Don Mi-— 
guci Larrca to be his Catholic Majef- 
ty’s Conful-General in the united King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


At the Court at St James's, Nowe 3. 
PRESENT, 
The King’s Moft Excellent Majefty 


in Council. 

His Majefty having been pleafed to 
appoint George Prevoft, Efq; Gover- 
nor and Commander in Chief of the 
ifland of Dominica, in America, he this. 
day took the ufual oaths appoigted ta 
be taken by the Governors of his Ma 

LONDON, 

The mof effe@ual and prompt flepy 
have of late been taken by Goverment, 
to put the nation in a fate of defence, 
and to fecure the poffeffion of our terri. | 
tories in cate bolilities (hott! 
again break out. 

On. Wedrefday, the Dike! of, 
York, Mr Addington, Sie Evan 
pean, and one or two,onber gent 
held a .confultation. at tbe Horfe-, 
Guards, refpecting, what the prefenc 
fiate of affaics.requites. to be dong int 
the poilitary and nayal departments. 
» The Duke is now ally 
atvendance at, his, 
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Guards, and all the rerirfents of in- 
fantry have-orders to complete to their 
full eitablidhment, and to feleét fuch 
oilicers to recruit, as are mott likely to 
obtain men. 

The 61!t regiment is ordered to Mal- 
ta, and the roth to Gibralter. 

The gcth, gad, and 93d, ordered 
to be diibanded, are ordered to recruit- 
ed as fait as poflible. 

Circular letters, under date of Sa- 
turday, are iffued to the Colonels of 
each regiment of militia, to make im- 
mediate application for their full pro 
portion of cloathing, and to apply 
** forthwith,” to the Ordnance for any 
number ot arms deficicnt of the quaue 
tity that will be iequircd for the 
created number of militts. 

The penfioners are ordered to make 
immediate appearance for yarriiun du- 
ty. 

Ail thefe meafures were ordered in- 
mediately after a Cabinet Council. 

Thiee line of batile itps, which had 
been laid up in ordinary tn Hamoaze, 
are ordered to be got rcady tor fea. 

The Supply brig faiicd trom Portf 
mouth, with icaled orae: with 
joch expedition, that ihe could vot wait 

for the ulual fupply of vegetables to be 
ient on board. 

‘Two line of baith flips at Spithead, 
have been dircetcd to provi- 


ille 


ait 


fions and ior the BM 
with all poflidle 

Vhe Ay ollo and frigates have 
heen ordered to be cormmiulioned un- 
MeGiately 5 and notice has been give 
cn tothe reuters of South Sea Come 
mon, that thould a camp be deemed 
neceiial \> fhey aie fo quit poy Ria 


QUECK S 
It has been reported, that ard 
have been 
fiations, for the fhips 
about to return to Europe 
till further orders. 
The Donegal of 85 


patched io the 
th lat were 


~ 


ot 


ordered to be Atted with four montas 
flores and provilions seee Phey are 1UDe 
poied to be deitined ror Che | Acditerra.- 
nean- ‘Phe Blenheim is nearly 
and the others are prepa with 
greatell expedition. 

A pian is now under confideration 
for the ipeedy reernitment of the Royal 
Navy, by incans of regiiters, without 
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having recourfe to the invidious and 
expentive practice of impre fing 
men. 

_We are happy to flate, that Lord St 
Vincent has in contemplation a plan 
for paying ail the penfioners of the 
chefl at Chatham at their 
homes, without requiring them to mak- 
their appearance once in three vears at 
Chatham. By fuch a regulation thove 
unfortunate mutilated feamen will be 
reicued trom the harpies who have his 
therto plundered them of nearly half 
tue gratuities and penfions given tu 
them by a geverous country. 


Prench Ambassador: 


Nov.3. The French Ambaffador js ar. 
rived. On Wednelday evening he eacn. 
Calais, where he was received with 
miiiary honours, On ‘Vhuriday mora. 
Ing he faved from Calais, amidit 
charges of artillery 3 and arrived off 
Pover in the atternoon. ‘The military 
were immediately under arms to re. 
ceive him. Betwiat fix and jeven 
o'clock he landed, 

Phe weather being quite calm, the 
vellel they were on board had been in 
hieht many hours, and but for the at- 
tance of the Cutioms, and feveral 
other boats, which put off and towed 
her teveral miles, they would not have 
reached the harbour this evening. It 
berg tun-fet betore the arrival of toe 
vellel in the harbour, the garriton guns 
did not fire. \ pProdig1ous concourle 
(ii people lined the piel heads, 
welcomed the Ambatlador wit 
eda 

Gseneral Andreoss! 


Te 


1 
reached 


Jai’ 
on Saturday mornuig, avout one o- 

About ten on the lame aay, I. Otto 
} ié 


Waited on his Excesieney, 
Port and 


rrivai having previouly 


Mation Of is a 
to Lord Hawkefbury, th 
o’ciocKk if 
‘on Olace 
Downing-ftrect, where he intio- 
Guced to the Secretary ai State by M. 
Otto. ral Ai dreossl is a centle- 
man not only of high accompiiuuments, 
Lut of the pice and conchlat- 
lig manners, is! iy about thirty- 
four vears of ave, and in neany 


‘eficet ten anches high,—die icem 


} 4 
lent 
ssmoaiiador went at three 
r.. 
the atternoon to the rore 


Cemin 


Warlite 
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every way qualified for the honourable 
fituation to which he has been appoint. 
ej. His drefs had nothing to diftin- 
puilh him as a military man. He was 
trefled like a Englih gentleman, 
le dined on Sunday witts M. Otto, at 
us houle m= Wertman fquare, at half 


ord Whitworth and the Dutche!s 
of Dor ret arrived at Dover on Tueld 

afternoon. A falute of 21 guns was 
fred, aad the cclours were houted. At 
halt paft nine o’clock on Wednefday 


morning, his Lordthip and the Dut- 
‘hets embarked for France on board 
the Couatets of ‘Elgin packet, and his 
Secretary and faite on board the 
Lord Mayor's Day. 

The folemmity on the inftallation of 
Chiet Moaoiitrate of London for the en- 
vear, was yefterday honoured 


with the 
cittinetion, Among the company pre- 
‘ent were the Right Hon. the C ‘hancel- 
ioc of the Exchequer, the Secretaries 
o! State, the Danih and Swedilh En- 


voys, Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, 
Vilcount Flood, Lord Pelham, and Se. 

ral ot the Meinbers of Admuinittra- 


Vhe Lord Mayor was attended by 
the Sheriffs of London, and Alderman 
Boydell (as Father of the City) pro- 
ceeced atter the Lord Mavor. 

Aldermen Macauley, Ainfley, Wat- 


im, Curtis, Leighton, Skinner, the 


Recorder, Common Serjeant, &c. were 
elent at Guildhall. 
dine tet of China about to be pre- 
lented to Lord Hawkefburv by the 
Conful, unledis any thing unto- 
Ward thouid fal! i wetween the cup 
ithe 2p, will be the moft fuperb 
thing of the kind ever feen in this 
Country. The cups are valued at fit- 
teen guineas each—the plates at twen- 
'y-five, “The whole ef this magnificent 


rvice ts efiumated at four 


ser 
We 


ad. 


thouland 


A perion, whofe name 


it appears is Richard Nield, gained 
| Lay bye TW nine and ten 


o'clock. He had penetrated beyond 
the lodge before he was reco gnifed, 
and was prdbsediig to the interior of 
the palice.—An alarm was given, and 


British Intelligence. 


pi efence of the tir ft peopte of 


Townfend, the a&tive officer of police, 
who was on the {pot, immediatey went 
and woprehended tim. He exhibited 
every ivmptom of a man deranged in 
his intellects; he faid he was the fon 
of the prophet, fentona diyme miffion 
froin the Lord, and he detired to know 
whether any meiiages had been left for 
him at the palace, or whether any ore 
een there to inquire for him. He 


himisc!f as related to the 
Kine, with whem he wthed ta have 
communication; he utrered various 
other extravazancics, jually mdicate 


brain; he was fe- 


the houfe 


ing a ditempered 
cured and taken to of Sir 
Richaed Ford, where he underwent a 
private ex amination. It appeared he 
was from Birmingham, and by trade a 
cuairm Ker, an dt he had been lait 
year apprehended forlurking about the 
palaee. ‘he refult of his examina. 


tion was, his committal to ‘Vothi!l- 
ficids, Brideweil, from whence no doubt 
he ar be removed to Bethlem Hof- 
pital. 


11. Lord Hawkefoury gave a grand 
dinner to General Aucreossi and ail 
the Foreign Minit CTS. 

The Bit hop oi much 
the honour of that learned and huinar 
Prelate, 1s endeavouring torwaid 
eltabluliment of an Inititution for tne 
rehef of the Widows, Children, and 
Famites of Ciergymen, who may die 
ina ttate of ndigence. laudable 
plan is to be fupported by tubieription; 
and to procure it the mott extenive 
patronage, the annual fubicription is 
not expected to exceed one guinea, 


As the Laity, as well as toc Clergy, 
mav contribute to this venevoent uae. 
dertaking, it will probabiy receive a 


rf, anda 


‘al provition be af- 
forded for many widows aud orphans 
who would have no retource 


when the prop of the fainiy thould fall 


gen 


into the grave. more tis bene- 

volent inftitution is known, the more, 

we truft, will it be patronized by a 
4 


people always alive to the interetis of 
humanity, which feem to be partica- 
larly concerned in giving hope and 
comfort to the declining davs of thofe 
whole duty it is to prepare us fora bet. 
ter itate. 

Mr Pitt's eftate of Hol wood, which, 
with the improvements, cof 
about 30,200!. was knocked down by 

Mc 
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j HT 934 following Gentlemen were ap. 
The fo fuine 
maa d Dyke, at Garra. inted Guild Council for the enfuin 
The neceflity of poin viz.—Thomas Henderfon, Efg, 
| H Way's, for 15,000 rable proof, that DeanofGuild; 
is fale is a memorable ne ff. Archibald Mack. 
“Ett: aié is a ot govern Id: Meff. 
this fa iman was not g Dean of Guild ; jaddell, coa 
tatef{ma er was 2 ; James Wadde » 
eminent St was a merchant ; . 
| | ‘thes he purci $ inlay, right; Thos, 
by avarice. Pocock ; but fectioner; John Young, Te afon 
n of the nam iginallydemand- feé ight ; John T nin, mafon, 
tlema s the fum origina {tote Hamiiton, wr he anniverfary 
col, was fo] whether the eitcate This day being tore 
aie | Wi) €d, it is en bought in. fis Majcity’s accef d from the 
ot have been dated O&. 26. of his] were fire 
¢ fi may no : Neath date pee h great guns B nks and 
A letter from faay nicht a- at noon, and the Banks an 
fiates, ‘ after o public offices were fhu 
| i bout a quar earih juake Was E lindurgh Volunteers, 
tmart fhock of an en. It was pre- Royal Edinbdur h, Nov. 1. 2802 
it perienced at ng noiie, which Sir, ving the 
Hy ceded by al feconds, reiemoln Previous to Edinburga Volun. 
| Jafted for fevera by a large and reviment of Royal kd Moy laft, it 
ch is occatiat ver he 3d day of May 
which 1s o velling Nn the 3 then af. 
it that \ ron tra tee IS, 0 } corps 
| aged waggon, The houfe colved by the cx 
avy loadec ey road. The h ras refolved by lender 
| d ftoney road ndthe was nder arms, that a 
a rough an top to bottom, ai t fembled unde ou, as fcnior Lienten. 
| | was fhook from univerial throughou fhould be ree refpectfal efteem, 
convulfion was damage was done. ant-Colonel, of vy offered of their 
| | but no lebia, in Car- ublic teitimor tlen. 
the town, d Liandcbia, and a pul ic unwearied atte 
At Llandillo and ne denfation was atituce, for the n the be‘t in. 
ame rat: towed on the be! 
| thenthire, the fam h, in Pem- gr rau had bettowed « lurine the 
kewife at Narbeth, Known thon you tablitiment, during 
| felt, we i} it is not vet At. terefts of the ei ss of its exiftence, i 
i brokcilure s been obiervec whole manal Idier, 
| where elfe it has h ait feems to have As vou itil) Csent.cmen to 
' | nd Neath 1 lela indeed as well asthe G their re- 
anfea a aithougn re giment, INC Out of the 
| ade no prewo luals at both om the TOHOWL it 
| are fome they felt ion was a piece of 
laces who but not itrong “ that fabre, you on the 
hing of the kind, ke men- pe he prefenter 
| luce them to make plate, thould be yy the order, 
h to induce th je time. } ‘Phere, by and teel 
enough trance at the onecalion, “to tranimit, ally 
| tion of the circum os are immenie on now the honout that it has been { 
"The are a great re- peculiar iatisfactio vey thele marks 
hire coaft, and are hig a pec. me to convey ‘our to 4 
the Yorkthire ¢ ‘uring the preient high to have the howour 
| he poor durn 5 ‘Pla rew of en and obedi- 
CE THE rsmeat. The c hort of their regard ry faithiul an ‘ 
it price of butcn ht 123.000 Ina vory OCs Si, your 
one cobie caug other cobles took abe ent lervant, BAIN WHY 
and two ct! ocks off Hig 1 and Aqyjut. 
time, at re to the rocks th Late Cap. 
Thitbv, nottwo-rai! Ay. j 
Whitby, Col. Roger A} 
sBURGH Jov. 2. 180%. 
EDINBU Sie Queen fireet, h vour oblige 4 
‘all was moderat- juft tavoured w ‘ith a hand 
Thurfday a call wa: Iam ju ined with 
OG Rev. Dr Jonn Thon fon, f ing letter P moft & 
for the > Miniter o and a > the Firit Ke- 
Grey Friars to be M fome fabre, to me by the teers 
the New Gr th Church, in f plate, voted burgh Voiun 
ew rta On Harry © ] iD in 
Af; the New] The Rev. Sir H: iment Roya lonel. 
$4 leceafed.— rime cic ut. Cok such 
iT preached and pre informa- as their to affure from 
On Phartday Souncii Cham- hat this mar Ifo hig 
being given at the Co Fou, tha hom #10 ™ 
i Ri tion being given leized nine barrels you, y of gentlemen wi b feclings, th 
t Macwvira "arters a Tes me V 
of gunpowder | te 
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fenfe of which 1am unable in words to 
convey. 

I cannot, however, omit, this oppor- 
tunity of returning thanks to the gen- 
tlemen of the corps, for their uniform 
cood condygct and attention to duty ; 
and I fhall always confider the connec- 
tion which to long fubfitted between 
us the heighft honour of my life 

With my beit acknowledgements for 
the polite manner in which you have 
been pleafed to communicate their ex- 
preffion of regard, Ihave the honour 
tu be, Sir, your very faithful and hum- 
tle fervant, 

ROGER AYTOUN. 
Late rit. Lieut-Col. R. E. V. 
Addrefled—To Bain Whyt, 
Late Capt. & Adjut. rit. Reg. 
R.E.V. 


Vaccine Innaculation. 


The following Report from the Sur- 
zeons was prefented to the lait Quar- 
‘erly Meeting of the Committee for Vac- 
cine Innoculation at the Public Difpen 
fary of Edinburgh. 

A. Monro, fen. Prefes- 

The Surgeons of the Vaccine Inftitu- 
‘lon are happy to inform the Commit- 
tcc, that the Iunoculation goes on with 
the moit uninterrupted tuccefs. 

They have now innoculated near 
Twelve Hundred at the Difpeniary, 
without one of them having been in 
the danger ; and have, beiides, re- 
ceived accounts of more than that num- 
otry who have been innoculated with 
fent from the Inititution. A 
contiderable proportion of thele have 
Leen expofed to the contagion of Small- 
pox, which they lave completely re- 
jilted. 

The Surgeons do not think it necef- 
fary to give a more particular Report 
to the Quarterly Meeting, as they are 
butily employed in preparing a Detai- 
id Report, which they propote to lay 
before the-anniverfary meeting in Fe- 
bruary. In the mean time, they beg 
leave to fuggeit to the Committee the 
propriety of having this detailed report 
publiihed in the form of, or accompa- 
nicd by an addrefs to the Clergy of 
Scotland of every perfuafion. 

A report, fanctioned by the approba- 
tion of fuch a very refpectable commit- 
tee, cannot fail of conveying more 
complete conviction to the public than 
that of any individual whatever. Be- 
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fides, the Surgeons propofe to annex 
to the report {uch plain dire&tions that 
any Clergyman, or other fenfible man, 
may perform the operation in any cor- 
ner of the country that is not within 
the reach of medical affiltance. 

The Surgeons flatter themfelves that 
that this propofal, if carried into exe- 
cutton, will be of the greateit import. 
ance in tpreading wide the bleflings of 
Vaccine lanoculation. 

Wn. FARQUHARSON, 
James Bryce. 


Nov. 7. The town guard centinel, fia- 
tioned between Blackfriars Wynd and 
the Netherbow, was wantonly knocked 
down by a perfon in a failor’s drefs, 
The centinel was carried to the Royal 
lifirmary, where linguifhing for fome 
time he died. A reward of 25 Guineas 
is Offered by the Magiltrates for difco- 
vering the perions guilty. 

At All-Hallow fair, there was a con- 
fiderable number of black cattle, which 
fold rapidly at advanced prices, the 
lean proportionally much higher thar 
the tat. Work horfes alfo brought high 
prices. There were likewile a great 
quantity of fheep, which fold high. 

A tarther communication has been 
made by his Majelty’s Advocate to the 
Magiftrates of Greenock in regard to 
the perfons ia confinement there, who 
were guilty of the outreges which tu- 
taily terminated in the death of Duncan 
Mackenzic, which we are authorized 
to flate, appears to his Lordthip (uff 
clentiy criminal to require their being 
indi¢ted tor murder. 

it now appears evident that the bill 
introduced latt feUion of Parlia- 
inciit, jor bettering the cundition of the 

chooliatters of Scotland, and to which 
iv many objections have been fated, 
has been brought forward, without ci- 
ther the advice or content of the fchool 

natters themiclves, as their bill has not 
yet made tts appearance. A bill, bow- 
ever, will be prefeated by this body, 
carly next dion. 

8. Ata Meeting of the Frecholders 
and of the county of KRox- 
burgh, held at Jedburgh, upon the sth 
of Ostober, the additional tax lately 
impofed upon malt and beer was takea 
into confideration. It being fugzetted 
that thofe dutics might prove prejud:- 
cial to the intercits of Scotland, a Com - 
mittee was appointed, Contiiting of the 
tullowing gentlemen, to correfpond, &c. 
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with the other counties of Scotland up- 
on the fobjedt, viz. Sir William Ethot, 
Bart. Sir Jaubn Buchanan Riddell, Bart. 
Joha Kutherforc, Efg. of Edgertioun, 
M. P. Licutendnt-Colonc! Hunter of 
Lint Wilham Etlict, Etg. of Wells, 
M. P. William Riddell, t.tq. of Cami- 
Non.—Sir William Ejlfot to be Con- 
vericr. 

There were found a few days ago, by 
fome workmen employed to dig up 
ftones, not far from the public road 
between Belford and Hlounamkirk, two 
urns, refembling the ancient Roman 
urns, but tabricated of mach coarfer 
materiats than of Herculancum, 
now exhibited in the Briuih Muteum. 
One of them isa good deal fovuler than 
the other. ‘The largefi was fuicd with 
bones which had been broken or beat 
to pieces. Partsof the ikull were very 
cifcerntble. The fmaller one ailio, in 
all probability, had contained bones, as 
a fmall picce of bone was oblerved near 
it; though, when found, it was full of 
black earth, Iving on one fide, proba- 
bly moved by fome accident trom tts 
firft poiition ; asthe other full of bones, 
was placed horizontally with its mouth 
undermolt. were found not far 
from the furface of the grouud, depofi- 
ted under a heap of whin ftones regu- 
Jarly built around them, and which oc- 
cafioned a fmail riting in the ground. 
This tumulus icems to be neariy at an 
equal dittance between the remains of 
two ancient camps, one of which is 
fituated in the parifl of Lounam, and 
appears to have beeca Rrongly and re- 
gularly fortified with three rows of 
deep trenches, faciag the north, with 
fences of wall towards the fouth. ‘The 
place of itreneth ts only three 
diflant from the Roman road. 

Mr David Service, in Sueddon of Paii- 
ley, bas a ewe, fitch, in dour years has 
brought forth thirteen lambs—two the 
firth year, three the iecond, three the 
third, and five this year, viz. three in 
February, and two ia September. Sie 
is only four years old, and her wool is 
of a very fine guality. 

it mufi be pleafing to the public to 
kearu, that the Society in Scotlaud for 
propagating Chriftian Knowledge have 
now upon eltabliihment, befides 

Mitiionary minifiers and Catcchifts, a- 
bove 300 ichools, at which are taught, 
bythe lait report, above 15,700 icholars: 
This Society, finding that the number 
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ot copies of the Old Teftament Scrip- 
tures, tranflated into the Gaelic, and 
printed at their expence, is now redv. 
ced to a fmal] number, and carnot fup- 
ply the urgent demands of the High. 
Jands and Tflands, have conw: to the re. 
folution of printing a new edition. Jr 
is propoted to be in a neat portable ize, 
furoihed to their poor fcholars gratis, 
and to the public at a low price, As 
the ttock of the Society cannot, ina 
confiftency with their charter, be in. 
vaded, and the annuNl revenue is 
pletely exhaufted by their larce eitablith. 
ment of tchools, &c. they entertain 
hopes that the charity of the public, 
which they have fo often experienced, 
and to which indeed is to be aferibed 
their capacity of teaching f great 4 
mulutude of poor childien, will en- 
able them to carry-on the much weeded 
and important work now in contem- 
plation. Is there a friend to religion 
who does not mourn over the thought, 
that numbers of his own country- 
men, earneftly dering the Scriptures, 
cannot now obtain them in the only 
language which they underftand, aud 
who will not readily contribute to fup- 
ply this defect ? 

We hear, with much faticfiction, that 
the Secretary of the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Chriftian Koowledge, 
has received from one benevolent gen- 
tleman, who defires that his name may 
not be publifhed, a fubficrip ion for 
Two Hundred Pounds Steiling, to 
wards defraying the expence of the m- 
portant and much needed worn, now 
propoted by that Society, viz. the pub- 
lication of a new edition of the Serip- 
tures of the Old Teltament in Giche. 
Another gentleman alfo, has oflered 4 
lubicnption of Twenty-five Guineas, 
for the fame purpofe. Thele examples, 
it is to be hoped, will be tinitateu, aie 
that a generous public, when giviiis 
aid to a pious deugu of conveys 
the Scriptures to the natives of Ladi, 
in their owu language, will not be 
mindful of thar own countrymen ll 
the remoce parts of Scotland, earneltly 
defirous of the like biciling. 

The Aberdeen Miilionary Society 
have remitied gel. towards the expence 
of printing the Old Leitament serip- 
ture in the language of Beugal. 
pounds have alfo gen received trom 
xentleman, who chuies to conceal his 
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cinburgh. There are letters from Mr 
Carey, of Margh roth, when the con- 
cerns of the miffon were ina promifing 
fate, and another of the natives, Siam 
Dots, about to be baptized. A gentle- 
marin Manchetcr has lately remitted 
sol. for the gemeral expences of the 
milionarics. 

By various experiments it ho 


afcertamned that 


heen 
rais may be effedtuaily 
expelled by placing ceal ot ia pots 
their haunts, or wetting their 
oles with it, as they always delert the 
not beiie able to endure t 
ditcovery muft be of crea 
In granaries, warchontes, &e. 
Herring Fishery. — The Burutiland 
Pithery Soctety have adopted the fol- 
g refolutions, which have becn 
approved of by thofe concerned in the 
trade of the other ports Gf the Forth. 
“"Phat meafures fiould be adopted 
preventing the commencem: nt of 
the winter fifhery of the Frith of forth 
tilthe sth of November, and that it 
inould at all times ceate on the vay 


of Pebrnary, the fih being then ipawa- 
and much fallen off in quahty: 
trawl nets ought not to 

be allowed earhies than the sth of No- 
liter than the 2gth of De- 
by that time weak herrings 


Phe teine or 


to pawn, awa ihele nets 

nuit do great iajury, by taking fuch 

tne Ipawn § che 

J i bite he ei power: 

ei ta make duch alterations ag to the 

‘ t or termination of the 


sroecived th 
ficthng has been lefi to 
To by the late 
My Ja et Mu ray Rew Ol Murrave- 


Vie are hb py announcing 
‘ 
} . 
i? beau beg thle We 


‘ 


been Of material Dene yt to 
‘ i ¢ i 


cul ited, if proper: 
ced, to be more exteniive- 
WG. Noi Wwe pointing out 

wey in wineh the public may ex- 
tend thofe uf'ful eflccis, not only with- 
rot exprnce to themicives, 
but with a contiderable faving of ex- 
peace and that way 0, by refuling aid 
every beggar (whether at their 
oor or on the ftreet) who is able to 
ip; and for whom there is cimploy, 
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full payment for her work, and a gratis 
dinner daily in the Houfe. Would the 
public attend to this point, they would 
mmprove the police, repreds idlene fs, 
impoiure, and profligacy, and keep 
moxucy 1a the own pockets. 

i3. The gallant 26th, or Cameronian 
regunent of foot, com nanded by Lieu- 
tenant General A. Gordon, were land- 


at Leith laft from Piy- 


mouth,.on b®ard the Glenmore and 
trigates, and afloop. They 
te fine lool TEN, ind muler 
Tie remiment tiarched on Tuei 


for Lintihyvow. 
rs. Pre Right Hon, Lord Craig was 
re ele dted Lord Rector of the Uaiverity 
ol Glaigow. 


LIST S. 


MARRIAGES. 


O%. 14. Ac Edinburgh, Capt. Halket 
of the Royal Navy, to Mils ‘Ted, daugh- 
ter of the late Wiliam dod, Eig. 

ty. Major Sidi ey Beckwith, 
Rifle Coryis, to Clementipa Souchnan, 
di Uphiters { the late uchnan, Lig. 
of Great Ruffei-firect, London. 

a4. At Perch, Bailie Witham Gray, iron- 
monger, to. Milfs M'itwen, daughicr of 
Bailie fohn M‘i:wen. 

— Mr Alexander Brodie, late Licutenant 
pate, to Jean Gray, 


\ir George Gray. 


4 
tas iti 


Roberttou, 
formerly of Jamaica, and 
tin k ypt, to Nits 


con, 
jate of the Nicdical otui 
illus Wilion, daughter of Alexander Wile 
ig. to Mifs Cathe. 
rine Gias, daughter of John Glas, big. 
Provoll of Sturuny. 
24, At 


A ia to 


fon, merchant, ii 


3 
2°65. 


Kalicc! 


Strauiacr, the Hon. Captain 
Witis Maria Maxwell 
rau Niaxwell 
Macdon- 
Mac 


Mits Jane Campbeil, ekicit daughter of 


cidelt of 
zy Lhe Hon. Capt. 


ald, jou of late Jord ia. 


Duncaa Campbe!l, big. 

At Leith Walk Mr J. Nefs, druggif, 
Newcatile, to Mats M. Richmond, daughrc 
of Mr Matthew Richmond, nurleryman, 

At barliton, Jamaica, George lanes, 
to Mifls Gordon, oniy daughter of the Jate 
James Gordon kig. 

Nov. 4. At Urquhart Manfe, The Rev. 
Alcxander Stuart, minifler, Moulin, to My. 
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iMarriages, 
Emilie Calder, daughter to the Rev. 
Mr Charles Calder, minifter of Urquhart. 

At Ardmilland, Archibald Craufuird, 
Elq. writer, Edinbagh, to Mifs Margaret 
Cranfuird, daughter of the late Thomas 
Craufuird, Lfg. of Armilland. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Jehn Pringle of Sy- 
mington, to Mifs Chriftran Warten. cauyh- 
ter of Mr Samuci Watton, folicitor iow. 

At Giaigow, Cararles Canniuighain, 
Efq. younger Caitncurran, to: Mai, Eliza 
Gray Park, canghter of Robert Park, Baa. 
merchant in 

19. Ur Henry Robertfon, formeriy of 
the firft foot puards, to Milfs Dempfter, 
daughter of the late Mr Robert Dempitcr, 
dcrugegift, Edinburgh. 

21. At Giafgow, Mr Walter Wardlaw, 
merchant, to M:fs Janet Grindlay, fecond 
daughter of the late Mr Alexunaer Grind- 
lay, merchant in Glalsow, 

At Eafler Moaick, the Rev. Me 
Donald Frater, miniter of Kirkhil, to 
Nits Jean Gordon, filter of Robert Gor- 
con, Lig. of Drakies. 

23. At Walton, Warwickthire, Tohn Frf- 
kine, Efq. brother of Sir James St Ciare 
Erfkine, Bart. te Mary Mordaunr, 
daughter of Sir John Mordaunt. 

Lieut. James Nicnzics, Royal Perththire 
Militia, to Mis Stewart, efdeft daughier 
of John Stewart, of Cor®mount. 

At London Mr Robert Wallace of Perth, 
to Mats Snagg, of Norton. {ftreet. 

At Muecdrum Heufe, Fifehhire, Reare 
Admiral Wiliam Dudcingfionof Diy Lodge, 
to Mifs Stewart, eldeft daughter of the late 
William Srewart Barclay of Cullarnie, E/q. 

At Glendevon, Mr ‘Shomas Thomloa, 
Leith, to Mifs Helen Duncan. 

«At Lambeth Chareh, Lieut. Colin Camp. 
hell, of the Royal Navy, to Mils Ameiia 
Parerfon, youngcft daughter of Lievrenant- 
Colonel Paterton, AMiutant Quarter Matter 
General of the forces, 

DIRTHS. 

O.% 2, At Cluny, The Lady of Colonel 
AUPherf{fon, a daughter. 

18. At Dunglafs houfe the Hon. Lady 
Helen Hail, aior. 

zo. Mrs Mackerzie of Applecrois, a 
deughter. 


23. At Stevenior, Lady Margaret Mac- 
leto,a fon, 

28. Ar Ayr, co Donaldfon, a fon, 
Mrs"thomfon oi Boughtrig, a fon, 
—Mrs Stewart of Carfin, a daughter, 
At +, > 
Nov. 3. At the Manfe of Kingoorn, Mrs 
Paterfon, a daughter. 

At Mortw nanny, Gilleipie of Kirk- 
town, a daughter. 

17. At Dudding fon, the Hon, Mrs Gray, 


AS 


17, At Tweedhill, Mrs Logag, young. 
er of Edrom, a fon. . 6 

The Gountefs of Glafgow, a fan, 

18. Mrs Hawhorn of Cafllewige, a 
daughter. 

15. Mrs Stein, Qacen-ftreet, a fon. 

DHATHS. 

At Culcutta, James smyth, Efq. Writer 
mothe ferv ce of the Company, 
fecond fon of the Hon. David Smith of 
Methven, one of the Seaatoas of the Cole 
lege of Juiice. 

At Spamith Town, Jamaica, Mr Peter 
Veitch, furgeon and apothecary lately bee 
longing to the Meaical Staff, Jamaica, 

In the parifh of St John’s, Junjaica, 
Samuel Picyclell, M. D. a man no leis 
diftinguithed for integrity, trength of judge 
ment, and unadumuing modefty, than for 
thoie warm alediionate virtues of the heart 
which endeared him, while living, to all 
whe knew him, and which now. render 
the jots of fo vaiuable aud amiable a coms 
panion fo heavy on his remaining friends. 

At Tobago, Mr Simfon Inglis, fon of the 
Rev. Mr Inglis of Dumfries. 

At Vellore, im the Carnatic, Indiss, 
Lieutenant Hector Macquarie, of his Ma- 
jeRy’s 33d regiment. 

At Mount Riddell, Margaret Riddell, 
youngett daughter of vie late Milles 
Riddell hig, of Mount Riddell. 

At Edinvurgh, John Moir, writer to the 
fignet. 

At Heanton-Conrt, in his 6gth year, 
Francis Baflett, Efg. of Heaaten-Court, 
pear Barnftaple, Devon, late member 0: 
Parliament for that borough. He has he- 
guvathed his large lauded property to his 
of Watermouth, 


nephew, Tofeph ok 
in that county. ye 
At Galahhieis, John Tait of Pirn, L{q. in 
the &sth of his aye. Hofpirable and focial, 
he was courted as a companion—Upright 
and judicious, he was general arbiter 4 
mongit his Lumerous acquaintances He 
had been for a coniiderable ume retired 
from aétive Life, on account of a failure in 
his fight, whieh, with other infirmities Me 
cident to old age, he bore to the lai with 
a cheerful and chriftian 
At Kylas North Morar, Simon Gilles, 
onty fon of Mr Alex. Gillies, laze lencenant 
in the Frafer fencidles ;—atd the next day 
at the fame place, Mary Gillies, deughter 
of the faid Mr Alex. Gites. 
At Hadley, near Barnet, after a Short bi 
nefs, in the 76th year of her age, Mss 
Monro, relict ot the late Dr Moaro,p"Y 
fician to Bethlem Hoipitsh 
At Kinoiethmont, Mrs Lindtay 
of Ardbicul wite of Walhem Lindisys 
of 
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At Rhives, im Sutherlandfhire, in the 
soth year of his age, Mr John Frafer, late 
¢:@or.on the eftate of Sutherland, much 
and juftly regretted by his numerous ac- 
guaintances, and deeply lamented by his 
widow and twelve children. 

William Wardrop, Efqg. one of the 
Secretaries of the Bank of Scotland, 

Mr John Mills of Beanridge. 

At Berwick-upon-Tweed, much and de- 
fervedly regretted, Mr Alexander Dodds, 
furgcon, late of the Royal Navy, aged 51. 
He terved the greateit part of the Ameri- 
can war with the late veteran Admiral 
(then Captain) M‘Bride, and was prefent at 
feveral engagcients, particulaarly that off 
the Dogger Bank, and in the bartele uff Cape 
St Vincest, when the Spamfth Admiral 
Don juan de Langara, after a moft obtti- 
nate refiftance, {truck to that gallant officer. 
He was furgeon of the ‘Tremendous on the 
glorious rt of June, under Lord Howe, 
and had pra@tifed in Berwick-upon-Tweed 
fince the year 1796. 

After along and fevere illnefs, which 
he hore with extraor¢inary fortitude, Mr 
Wilham Hume, merchant in Cannon. 
grate, and treafurer to the Charity Work- 
houte of that place; Whole generous and 
tucectstul exertions in behalf of the poor, 
made bim live refpected, and die regretied 
“by a numerous acquaintance. 

At Plymouth Deck, William Scruton, 
furgeon, formerly of Gialgow. 

At hee houfe, Prince’s Dtrect, at an ace 
vanced age, Mrs Mary Livingtton, wi- 
Jow of the late John Callancer, Efq; of 
Craigiorth, and gdaughter to the late Sur 
Tames Livingfton of Gienterran, Bart. She 
lived and died in the tull podleilion of 
very chriftian and endearing vircue. 

At Dumfries, Mrs Potts, widow of Mr 
William Potts, {mith and farrier. 

At Glafgow, after a lingesing illnefs, in 
the ssth year of his age, Mr William Pin- 
kerton, jun. brewer, and late one of the 
Magiftrates of that city. 

At Banff, Mrs Duff, widow of the de- 
ceafed John Duff, Eig; of Hatton, in whe 
year of her age. 

At kdmburgh, Lady Hamilton of Rofehall. 

his tacher’s howe at balter Bulh, Mr 
Al-xander Kobertfon, eldef ton of William 
Robertion, Etg; of the General Regifter 
Houle; and one of the Sub-Commitloners 
tor printing the Parliamentary Records of 
Scotland, of which important work he liv- 
ed to the earlieft and moit dit- 
ficult part. 

Mrs Barbara Clerk, daughter of Sir John 
Cicrk of Peanycuick, late one of the Ba- 
Toas of Exchequer. 

«it Driftot, the Rev. Dre minif- 
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ter of the Prefbyterian Meeting, London 
Wall.—Never were the common epithets 
of tincerely beloved, and truly regretted, 
more properly applied to any chavacter. 
His numerous pudlications have long fub- 
mitted his literary talents to the opaon of 
the public ; and the decifion has been high. 
ly honourable to his genius. Mis abilities 
as u pulpit orator were the caule of his be- 
ing at firft tranflaced trom his living iu 
Leith to tne charge which be bas heid in 
London for 70 years; and the crowded au- 
dience which confiantly ateended him ts 
proof of his merits, as he never courted po- 
pularity by arts, which could at all detract 
trom the digmry of a minilter of the Gol- 
pel. “Phe warinth ot bis teetings, and his 
focal talents, mace his friendihip be - 
faily etteemed, and his company ceitred ; 
and “ even his to virtue’s 
fide.” truth of ths character will be 
Jublcribed to by all who know him. 

Mr Hugh Findjay, merchant and pofi- 
matter in bdinberygh, much and re- 

retted. 

The Rev. J. Walker, of the Affociate con- 
gregation of Denny-Loanhead, im the 7gua 
year of his age, and g2d of ais aniuittry. 

Mrs Watker, dau, hter of the deceafed 
James Geddes of Karkurd, Efg; Advocate, 
end relist of the deceased Wir john Waiker, 
mercnaot, 

At Aberdeen, much regretted, Mr fames 
Thomion, jub. mercnant, in the 37th year 
ot his aye. 

Aged 19, while on a vidt at William A- 
dan,’s, at Kichmond Park, Mils ilizae 
beth fecond daughter of the 
Hon. William Elpninitone. 

At Bath, Mrs Fmelia M‘Lecd, fen. of 
M‘Lcod, widow of the lace John M*Leod 
ot Ni‘ieod, awd only daughter of the late 
Alexander Brodie of Brodie, Lord Lyon of 
Scotland. 

On his way from India to Egypt, Tho 
mes Ogilvie, Eig; fom of the late Sir John 
Ogilvie, Barr. 

Nirs Helen Rofs, eldeft daughter of Wil- 
liam Rols, Efg; late of Mivercharron, and 
fpoute of Mr Wilham Macao, accountant 
of Excile. 

Mrs Dingwell, fen. of Rannieftoun, at 
Upperhaugh. 

At Gluigow, after two or three days ill. 
nels, George Gibbs, a pauper, in lus 
year. He was born May 1700, at Ne- 
ther Liderton, near Eninburgh, being the 
fun ef William Gibbs, gardener to Sir John 
Baird, near Dalkeith. He ferved his Ma- 
jefly for many years as @ private wm dra- 
goons; afterwards, for 22 years, as a fer. 
jeant in the 48th regiment of foot; and, 
in othes corps of infantry dur- 
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yng the Jate American war. He was, in 3983, 
@ private in the §3d foot, or Royal Glaigow 
Regiment, when it mutmicd at Portimeuth, 
after being fhipped for the foJies, and 
of courte, he has right to Chelica Hof- 
he had tong eujoyed a 
Ofrea has he recounted io his 
2 privcipal actions in 


ical. from which 


yaghbours 24 T 


which he bore at aciive pait againit tre 


thee avemcli’s Willa lic hs 


sine i745. bie wes at tue hand of 
the Colone!: Gerdener, when he fell ia 
batik near Pree! pans, Was if 
wounded in th Dat t Falkirk. biis Vi- 


mental facuities, were 


wour, ftature, auc 
tion by ye éeath, he matured 
tix feet two inches lugh, his body being as 
In his 85d year, 
then 2% years of 
cral children, of 
one Caughter (his own imege in 
feacures) furviv.s, Now in her ycar, 
ing lite, this vete. 
referred, in his latter days, the 


ran pauper pt 
ou precarious bounty, to 


~ . 
ereci as caiiy Yyals. 


he married his second wile, 


avecuitonied fo a 


Cepenacncee } 


4 
rtabie al 


the more com? yium of a pro: 

heulc, wich his Vears aud rolcence wou dad 


have 2¢CuUTrea for tice 
ta:. 

At Prefion, tn Lancafhire, Mr James 
Bannerman, Jote of the Carre 
conf guence oi a 


| 
dl, 


wound he received in the thigh, whije 
foraung a part im the of Rorzebue, ene 
erled La Poroule. The wound was occa. 
fiane by the Wad a nit lizet. diich ge 
ed in. the courfe of the pertormanc, aud 
which had beca Cvercharged 
Wits powucl. Barherman was a rile 


thg performer, al d haa given fom itroug 


itricas the course 


i as much lfa- 


proofs of his the. 
of the late Pielton Guild, an: 
mentcd Dy the Niahepyer and performers, 
This melanchol) cvent wil, it is hoj ec, be 
a caution to che manaver of theatres, not to 
entruit the charging 
flage to the fers Of others pnorant ot 
the effe&s that they may produce. 
At otewal thield, bert Stew. 
rt, Etg; of Srewaicheid, formerly mere 
chant in Greenock. 
Ar Fdinburgh, Mrs Agnes Craw, fpoufe 
a’ 


Haulke riton, dolicit Edin- 


HAC 


Falkirk, John Meek of 
Csmypfield, who had practifed there as 
nore than ferty years. In 


roteuion he was much e- 


ailureeon tor 
the line of his 


ficemed ; as a member of lociety he was 
uniformly upright and refpectable; poffet. 


fing mild and pleafing manners, he was bee 


Deaths, 


Noy. 


and, though 
affections of 


loved by his acquaintances, 
dead, he wili live long in the 
his family and friends. 

At Wentworth Cafle. st Marv’s pariff 
Jamaica, Mr John Tiomfon, farm 
mion, farmer, Glen. 
in, parath of Sanquhar, Dumifriesthire. 
lots will be long lamented, both by his nu. 
merous acguamtance in Jamaica, and his 
iviendas wm Scotland. 

Phe Mr William Paul, miniter of 
St Cuthbert’s, one of his Majetty’s Chap. 
Jains. 
Des the 8oth year of his age, and zcth of 
is miniitry, the Rev. Fhomas one of 
the Rehef mimifters in Glafuow. His de. 
votednets to God, his learning, and his ex- 
eniplary life, were oruaments .to bis pro. 
felon. His plan of preaching was evan- 
gelical, concife, and weil arrang d, and, fo 
long as he had ftrength to labour in his 
yard, his labours wore mach ctteemed 
by ferious and yuciciows Chrittians, His 
tribuation was great and of long continu. 
ance, but while he fuffered and felt as a 


man, he enduied and overcame as a fain’, 
exuiting in the profpect of a happy and 
glorious immortality. 

At Port Glatyow, in the eth year of his 
age, Thomas King, Eig; of Milabank, mot 
fincercly and Getervedly laumeuted by all his 
friends and scquamtances. 

At Gr: enock, Mis Morris, wife of Me 
Patrick Niorrts, wood-merchent. 

At Comrie Houle, Andrew Clark, 

At Irvine, much and juftly regretted, 
Rovert wing, 

At Peterhcad, Major John Ramfay, of 
Tnverneitic, late af che scotch Brigade. 
Ac Glaltuieh, ia Rolsfhire, David Mac- 
och, Big. 

Ai Enzie Chapel, in the 1gth year of her 
agre, iViis Ni:ddieton, wife of che Rev, George 
Niiddleton. 

At ber houfe in Dumfries, Mrs Gordon 
of Culvenuan, widow of the lie Wiluem 
Gordon ct Greenlaw, Eta. 


Edinduroh, Now. 28. 


4 
Oat-emeal, xs. ad.  EBarleysmeal, 


Peale-meal, 10d. 


Haddington, Nav. 24. 
Wheat, 32s. Barley, 203, Outs, 17% 
Peafc, 18s. Beans, 18s. 
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3 per C. Conf. 674 india StOcK 
4 per Cent. 83. Omnium 104 
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